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NATURAL HISTORTi 



THE WOLF. 

^JHIS animal ii nearly allied t6 the cahin^ 
family, and indeed, in a few inftances, ha§ ^ 
been known to intermix with it, and to produce 
a fpurious breed. The wolf has a long head) 
a pointed nofe^ fharp ere£^ ears^ a long bufhy 
tail, long legs, and longiQi hair; Ho has large 
formidable teeth, and i6 taller than any grey«» 
hound ; the colour is generally a pale brbwii^ 
tinged with yellow, though it is fometimed 
found wiiite, ind in Canada, black. The ejre^ 
flant upwards, and are of a i^ery green ; and 
the whole vifage is ferocious, forming a juft 
index to the difpofition; 

The wolf is, in reality, one of thole aiiimaU 
whofe carnivorous appetite is the mod vehe*^ 
ment, and whofe means offatisfying it are thtt 
moft various* Nature has furniftifed him with 
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ftrengtfai cunning, and agUity, and all the 
rcquifites ncccffary. for*purfuit or conqueft; 
yet, with all thofe advantages, it is his fate 
frequently to die of hunger* Profcribcdby 
man, he is compeKed to feek the rood fequeft* 
cred retreats, and it is only when he is impeU 
led by the moft prefling hunger, that he ven- 
tures to make incurfions near the villages and 
towns* His depredations, however, are ter- 
rible, whenever his raging appetites get the 
better of his fear; on thefe occafions, he 
tears, he deftroys, with wanton barbarity; 
^nd neither men nor animals are fecure from 
his attacks* 

By wintry famine rous*d, from all the tra^ 
Of horria mountains, which the (hining Alps^ 
And weary Apennines, and Pyrenees, 
Branch out ftupendous into diftant lands ; 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the gravel 
Burning for blood! bony, and ghaunt, and^ 

grim J 
^{Tembling Wolves in raging troops defcend; 
And, pouring o*cr the country, bear along, 
K.een as the north-wipd fwceps the glafly fnow : 
All is their prize! They fallen on the (leed, 
Prefs him to earthy apd pierce his mi^^htv* 

heart* 
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iJor can the bull his awful front defend. 
Or Ihake the murdering favages away. 
Rapacious, at the mother's throat they fly, 
And tear the fcreaming infant from her breaft; 
The god-like face of man avails him naught. 
Even beauty, force divine ! at whofe bright 

glance 
The generous lion (lands in foften'd gaze. 
Here bleeds, a haplefs undiftinguifh'd prey; 
But, if apprized of the fevere attack. 
The country be (hut up, lur'd by the fcent, 
On church^yard drear (inhuman to relate!) 
The difappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
The fhrouded body from fhe grave; o'er 

which, 
Mix*d with foul (hades and frighted ghofts* 

they howl. 

Thomsok* 

Wolves have fometimes been feen following, 
armies, and repairing in numbers to the fiel(^ 
of battle, when quitted by the combatants { 
■where they devour all the bodies which they 
find expofed, or but negligently buried^ 
When once accuftomed to human flelh, they 
ever after (hew a particular predileAion for it ; 
and thus they have been known to prefer the 
(hepherd to his flock. 

Hunting the wolf is a favourite diverfion 
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iamong the great men 'in fome countries j ani 
it is a fpecies of hunting at which reafon needs 
not bluih, nor humanity drop a tear* To rid 
the world of a common peft is meritorious, 
whether by force or ftratagem ; and, indeed, 
both are pra6lifed to eflfedi this purpofe. Hej 
is fometimes caught in traps, trepanned by 
poifoned meat^ or lured into pit-fals« Gema 
mentions a friar, a woman, and a wolf, being 
caught in one of thefe in the fame night. The 
event was, that the woman loft her fenfes by 
the fright, the monk his reputation, and the 
wolf his life. All thefe difafters, hoWevefj 
and all the arts of annoyance pradifed by men, 
do not prevent the wolf from multiplying* 
The female goes about three months and an 
half with young, and produces from five to 
feven or eight cubs at a littef. France, Spain, 
and Italy, are much infefted by thefe ahimals, 
which, indeed, are diffufed over many parts of 
the world ; but Great Britain and Ireland arc 
happily delivered from their prefence* 

The Anglo-Saxon king, Edgar, was the 
iirft who endeavoured, with efFeft, to extir. 
pate thefe animals. He commuted the punifli* 
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ittent of certain crimes for a fpecified numbei^ 
of wolves' tongue^, and converted the cuftom*^ 
ary tax of the Wcl(h into an annual tribute of 
three hundred wolves' heads. Edward li 
took particular pains to effed^uate their deftruc^ 
tion in the counties adjoining to Wales, and 
they gradually began to difappear in England* 
*rbe laft wolf Was killed in Scotland in 
1680, by Sir Evan Cameron; and, in Ireland^ 
One is mentioned to have been deftroyed {a 
late as 17104 

The wolf brekths a mbtl fetid vapour from 
his jaws, and is in every refpeft offenfive and 
difguding: a favage afpeft, a frightful howl, 
and in(\ip^ortab1e odour, fierce hibits, and si 
malignaQt dif\)ofition, are the leading qualities 
in his nature ; which render him dangerous a!nd 
detefted while living, and ufelefs when dead« 

THE HY^NA. 

" The keen hyana^ felled bf the fell,*' as 
he is cbarafterifed by the author of the Sea- 
ions, is about the (ize of the wolf, aiid bears a 
general refemblance to, the conformation of 
that animaU The body, however, is covered 
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rank or individual of Society !— .But I have 
fince difcovered, that tny credulity has been 
impofed upon — ^that I have been deceived by 
the fuggeftions of indolence, and the excufes 
of lazinefs; for, on often putting the queftioh 
to men who ronfumed more thanhalf of the 
day in ufelefs inactivity, or in following with 
eagemefs the uninfiruSiive amufemehts of the 
town, the fame anfwer in fubdance has always 
bfeen given me.-^i-We here difcover the fertili* 
ty of men's imagination^ in inventing palia^^i 
tives for their erroneous opinions* However 
dull and flupid thefe men may appear in the 
ordinary tran factions of life, they feldom or 
never are at a lofs, when an excufe is wanting, 
to cover a falfehood, or to throw an artificial 
light upon theai^arance ofthings—i-Surely 
that mode of life is erroneous where individu« 
als purfue no condu£t becoming their dignity 
as rational creatures, but appear to be moved 
to adtion by a principle little better than brute 
in(lin£l ^ the height of their wifhes is to fatisfy- 
their fenfual appetites, and the ultimatum of 
their purfuits, debauchery and diflipation. 
That man who has three hours in everyday 
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ondifpofed of) cannot reafonably urge as an 
excufe that he has not time enough on his 
hands to devote to fcience*and the improve- 
ment of his mind: let him refledly that lo 
much wafted every day, in the courfe of forty 
years, becomes an awful accumuIationr-419 
le& than ten years of his adlual exiftence. Ye 
midnight rovers ! ye who riot in the halls of 
diflipation, or in the cells of proflitution, re- 
fleA on the hours that ye murder, aad the time 
that ye wafle to no generous purpofe ! As 
men, let us forbear to add to poittive and un-; 
coaquerable difficulties, thofe ob (lacks which 
indolenbe or irrefolution is ever ready to in^ 
fcnt, and when the fatigue of the counting- 
Bonfe (or whatever dtuation of hie we may be 
engaged in,) is over, let us relax our minds by 
the pleaAires of ftudy, and not make idle excu<«, 
fcs that we have not a fufficiency of time 
for fuch employ. Would not young men by 
2^g in this manner, approach nearer to the 
intention of Omnipotence, than afferting a 
Wifehood to palliate a known fault, and then^ 
perhaps immediately, throwing away that littl^ 
imc which they have, either in the unmeaning 
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buzz of fafhion, the routine of diffipation an<L 
' folly,, or at an affemblage of human creatures, 
folicitous only concerning the turn of a card, 
or the rattle of a dice-box ? 

The plea of (lupidity is likewife grounded 
in indolence of difpofiticn : for of this I am 
fully perfuaded, that hardly any tafk is too 
fevere, or anyobftacle too great, for human per- 
feverance to conquer. Ther'e are ipany men 
unacquainted with the extent of their own 
powers, and when the fraalleft accident ob- 
ftruds their progrefs they retire coward-like 
from a commendable purfuit, when, perhaps, 
had they the fortitude to try what refolution 
is capable of effefting, the^ collifion of adtion 
with their torpid intelledl might awaken them 
to vigour and to life. Thofe metallic fubftan- 
ces, which, by the denfity of their nature, are 
leaft fufceptible of impreffion, retain it, when 
once made, much longer than thofe of a naore 
penetrable texture.— I have obfervcd, that the 
analogy ftrongly exifts between the human 
mind: children, wjiofe inert comprehenfiona 
feemed to defy the united efforts of art and 
induftry, have by unremitting pcrfeverance. 
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become great and illuftrious characters. The 
human mind feems to retaili images in propor^ 
tion to the difficulty of impreffing them : yet 
it does not follow, that fprightlinefs of difpo- 
fition, quicknefs in reply, and pertinacity of 
"wit, in children^ are prefages of their becom- 
ing paragons of excellence when men; but it 
often happens, either through flattery, or 
other caufes, that they ceafe their literary pur- 
fuits, contented with what they have already 
acquired. A certain portion of wifdom 
(ftrange as the hypothefis may appear) feems 
to be "within the reach of every man who li 
determined to acquire it. Some obtain the ne 
plus ultra at an early period, while others at- 
tain it only after intenfenefs of application and 
feverity of ftudy.^. The human mind can be 
compared to the earth, which will remain bar- 
ren and fterile to thofe who are indolent and 
ungrateful enough not to ftudy its cultivation. 
Defervedly punifhed is that man who retires to 
bis tomb with the ignorance of a barbarian ; 
who when living, let the opportunities of 
inftrudlion efcape, and treated with indignant 

fcorn the republic of letters. 
W 
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However fruitfulnefs of imagination and 
promptitude of cxcufe may fumifh us with ex- 
pedients to deceive each other, at the great 
day of retributive juftice, fuch fallacies will be 
of no avail. When the great Judge (hall en- 
quire in what manner they employed their 
time when in a corporeal ftate, and their con- 
fciences muft tell them, that they wilfully 
proflituted it at the fhrine of diffipation and 
folly; what mercy can they expedl, after hav- 
ing wantonly deftroyed one of his heft gifts? 

Therefore, as an exoneration, to fay, that, 
after the hours of bufinefs, we have not time 
enough upon our hands to cultivate our minds, 
is not defenfible by reafon, but repugnant to 
common fenfe : He who knowingly murders 
the fleeting moments as they pafs, cannot re*, 
pine at the punifhment, biscau.fe he previouily 
knew the penalty. 



THE NATURE OF THE DOG. 

FROM THE SEMJINJERj A PARIS PAPERS- 
WILL it be unworthy of hiftory — ^will it be 
a departure from the refped I owe my readers^ 
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to preferre the memory of a Dog, who pouted 
out his life with his grief upon the afhes of the 
man whofe hand had nourifhed him ? A few 
days before the 9th TJbermidor^y a revolution- 
ary tribunal, in one of the departments of thfe 
North of France, condemned to death M. de 
R****, an ancient magifh-ate, and a mod efti- 
mable itoan, guilty^ at fifty leagues from Paris, 
of a confpiricy, which had not exided at St. 
Lazare* M. de R. had a water fpaniel, of 
ten or twelve years old, of the fmall breed, 
which had been brought up by him, and had 
never quitted him. De R**** ih prifon fa# 
his family difperfed by a fyftem of terror ';— 
fome had taken flight ; others, themfelves ar- 
refted, were carried into diflant gaols; his 
domeftics were difmiffed ; his houfe was buried 
in the folitude of the feals ; his friends either 
abandoned him, or concealed themfelves; eve- 
ry thing in the world was filent to him except 
his dog* This faithful animal had been refu- 
fed admittance into the prifon. He had re- 
turned to his mailer's houfe and found it (hut. 

^TSe day on wbich Robespierre was overthrown' 
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He took refuge with a neighbour, who re- 
ceived him; but, that pofterity may judge 
foundly of the times in whic^ we have exifted^ 
it muft be added, that thb man received him 
trembling, in fecret, and dreading left his hii- 
jx^unity for an animal fhould condu(^ him to 
the fcaffold. Every day, at the fame hour, 
the dog left the houfe, and went to the door 
of the prifon. He was refufed admittance, 
but he conftantly paffed an hour before it, and 
then returned. His fidelity at length won up- 
on the porter, and he was one day allowed to 
•enter. The dog faw his jn after. It was dif- 
ficult to feparatc theiii ; but the gaoler carried 
him away, and the dog returned to his retreat. 
He came back the next morning, and every- 
day ; and once each day he was admitted. He 
licked the hand of his friend, looked at him, 
licked his hand again, apd went away of him- 
felf. 

When the day of fentence arrived, notwith- 
ftanding the crowd, notwithftanding the guard, 
he penetrated into the hall, and crouched him- 
felf between the legs of the unhappy man, 
'^hom he was ^bout to lofe for ever« The 
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judges condeinned the man ; and, may my 
tears be pardoned for the expreffion which^ efr 
capes from th^m, they condemned him in the 
prefence of his dog. They re-<:;ondu6led him 
to the prifbn, and the dog, for that time, did 
not quit the door. The fatal hour arrives ; 
the prifon opens ; the unfortunate man pafTes 
out ; it is the dog tliat receives him at the 
threfhold. He clings upon his hand. Alas! 
that hand will never more be fpread upon thy 
carrefling head ! He follows him^ The axe 
falls ; the mailer dies ; but the tendernefs of 
the dog cannot ceafe. The body is carried 
away, he walks at its fide ; the earth receives 
it, he lays himfelf upon the grave- 

There he pafled the fir ft night, the nesjit 
day, , the fccond night. The neighbour, in 
the meantime, unhappy at not feeing him, 
riiks himfelf, fearching for the dog ; gueffes 
by the extent of his fidelity the afylum he has 
chofen ; finds him, carrefles him^ brings him 
back, and makes him eat. An hour after- 
wards, the dog efcaped, and regained his fa- 
vourite place. Three months pafled away, each 
morning of whioh he came to feek his food, 
W 2 
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and then returned to the afhes of his mailer; 
but each day he was more fad, more meagre, 
more languifhing, and it was plain that he was 
gradually reaching his end. They endeavour- 
ed by chaining him up, to wean him; but you 
cannot triumph over nature ! he broke, or bit 
through his bonds; efcaped ; returned to the 
grave, and never quitted it more. It was in 
vain that they endeavoured to bring him back. 
They carried him food, but he ate no longer. 
For four and twenty hours he was feen employ- 
ing his weakened limbs in digging up the earth 
that feparated him from the remains of tht 
man he fo mutH loved. Paflion gave him 
ftrength, and he gradually approached the bo- 
dy ; his labours of affedion then vehemently 
increafed ; his efforts became convulfive ; he 
fhrieked in his ftruggles ; his faithful heart 
gave way, and he breathed out his laft gafp, as 
if he knew that he had found his maftcr 1 



A SPARTAN EON MOT. 

THERE are many perfons of weak intelled\s 
who place great value on very frivolojus acconi- 
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pUfliments, and become very vain of pofTefling 
them. A ftranger cattie to Lacedaemon to fee 
the city, who had acquired the habit of ftand* 
ing a long time on one leg* Exhibiting this 
trick to a Spartan, he told him, vauntingly^^ 
" You could not prelerve that pofture fo long." 
— " I know that," replied the Laceds&monian, 
"but a goofe can." 



ANCIENT AND MODERN CHARACTER 

OF THE 

INHABITANTS OF NORTH WALES- 

ON confidering the charadler of the North 
Wallians, we find that little variation has ta* 
ken place in it, during the lapfe of eighteen 
centuries; and if we allow for that polifh, 
which the progrefs of fociety naturally produ* 
ces on individuals, we (liall fee the prefent 
inhabitants of Merioneth and Caernarvon (hire, 
as well pourtrayed by Diodorus, Csefar, Strabo, 
and Livy, as if they had taken the likenefs in' 
thefc days. The modern, like the ancient 
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Celt, is in pcHbn large and robuft : his coun- 
tenance fincere and open ; his ikin and com- 
plexyon fair and florid, his eyes blue, and his 
hair of ayellowifh tinge. As he thus nearly 
refembles his anceftor in person^ he is alfo 
equally like him in mind and difpofition. O- 
pennefs and candour are prominent features in 
the Welfh charader of the prefent day : they 
are full as ftrikingly difplayed by the ancient 
Celtic nations. That quicknefs of feeling, fa 
apparent in the Welfh, which frequently dis- 
plays itfelf in fierce, but tranfient fits of pafii. 
on, and as often produces quarrels and blood- 
flied, perpetually embroiled the Celts in war 
and flaughter. National pride, a venial defedt 
in the charafter of a people, fince it arifes only 
from the excefs of laudable affedlions, is pro- 
verbial amongft the inhabitants of the princi- 
pality, and they feem to have it by hereditary 
defcent from their Celtic forefathers, who 
thought more highly of themfelyes than the 
polifhed nations around them conceived they 
had a right to do. A religious fpirit prevails 
amongft the lower order of the, Welih, which 
produces a charadteriftic decency of manners 
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in that defcription of people. It is, however, 
much tinged with fuperftitlon, and the belief 
in fpirits and apparitions is very general. Tl>e 
names of many mountains and rocks evince, 
that they are confidered as the refidences of 
fubordiijate intelligences; and this is account- 
ed for, riot fo much, perhaps, from the credu- 
lity natural to ignorant people, as from ihe 
circumftances of the scenery wherein they 
refide, the gloom and defolation of which^ 
added to its being liable to lingular and ftriking 
variations in appearance, have a ftrong tenden- 
cy to affedl the human mind (naturally timid) 
with fuperditious fears and whimfical notion^* 
Similar fituations will produce fimilar manners ;. 
fmd hence it appears that their brethren of the 
Scotch Highlands entertain the fame opinions, 
in this refpecSk, with the inhabitants of Wales^ 
The ghofts of the departed, and the fpirits of 
the mountains, rocks, and winds, make a con- 
fpicuous figure in the poetry of the North ; 
and fome of the fublimeft paffages of OlTian 
have their origin, in thefe popular prejudices^ 
The fe notions are, probably, unfounded; but 
they arc not unintcrelting, nor dp we fcej 
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ourfelves inclined to reprobate the tnild fuper- 
ftitibn in which they originate. It is a princi- 
ple that arifes from the feelings and aflfe6^ions 
of natui-e ; and is, at all events, more Amiable 
than the coid philosophism of theprefentday, 
•which difbelieves ever)^ thing, which contta£ts 
and petrifies the heart, deadens the affeftrons, 
and deftroys all the finer fenftbilities of the 
foul. The Welfh females ttill retain that 
beauty, which drew encomiums on the Celtic 
mothers from the writers of antiquity. They 
are middle-fizcd, and well fhaped, ftrikingly 
modelled according to the tafte of Anacreon : 
though their perfons difplay a proper degree of 
fymmetry, }-ct they are obvioufly ftoutcr than 
the women of South England, and inherit a 
great portion of that ftrength which Diodorus 
mentions as charadlerizing the Celtic females. 
Till within thefe few years a. complete fpeci- 
men of this hardy race remained, who inhabi-^ 
ted a cottage on the borders of Llanberris 
lake. Mr% Pennant gives the following en- 
tertaining account of her :— *" This was Mar- 
garet nch Evan of Penllyn, the greateft hunt- 
er, (hooter, and fiflier t>f her time. She kept 
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a dozen at leaft af dogs^ teiriers, greyhounds, 
and fpanieh, all excellent in their kinds. She 
killed more foxes in one year than all the con-> 
Ibderate hunts do in ten; rowed ftoutly, and 
was queen of the lake ; fiddled excellently, 
and knew all our old nmfic ; did not negle£t 
the mechanic arts, for fhe was a very good 
joiner ; and notwithftanding fhe was fevcnty 
years of age, was the beft wreftler of the age, 
and few young men dared to try a fall with 
her- Some years ago, fhe had a maid of con- 
genial qualities; but death, that mighty hun«^ 
tcr, at laft earthed this faithful companion oC 
ber's." The drefs of the women is exactly 
iimilar throughout the principality, and con*, 
fifls'of thefe particulars: a petticoat of flannel, 
the manufafture of the country, either blue or 
Ikiped : a kind of bed gown with loofe fleeves, 
of the fame fluff, but generally of a brown 
colour : a broad handkerchief over the neck 
aad fhoalders ; a ne^t mob. cap^ and a man's 
beaver hat. In dirty or cold weather, the 
perfon. is wrapped in a long blue cloak, which 
dej}pends below the knee. Except when par- 
ticularly dreffed, they go without flioc cr 
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ftocking f and even if they have thefe luxuries, 
the hitter, in general, has no foot to it. The 
man's attire is a jacket, waiftcoat, and breech- 
es, of their country flannel, the laft of which 
are open at the knees, and the ftockings (for 
the men generally tvear them) are bound under 
the knees with red garters. Both men and 
■women are vivacious, cheerful, and intelligent, 
not exhibiting that appearance of torpor and 
dejedlion which charadlerizes the labouring 
poor of England. Their wants being few, are 
eafily fupplied: a little milk, which their own 
mountain-goat, or the benevolence ofaneigh- 
houring farmer affords them, an oaten cake, 
and a few potatoes, furnifh the only meal they 
defire. Unvitiated by communication with 
polifhed life, they cod tin ue to think and a<St 
as nature didlates. Confined to their own 
mountains, they witnefs no fcenes of profulli- 
on and extravagance to excite envy and malign 
nity, by a comparifon between their own 
penur}' and the abundance of others. They 
look round, and fee nothing but adive induf- 
try and unreplning poverty, and are content. 
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• LOVE. 

" Take heed, 

The colour of our fate too oft is ting'd, 
Mournful or bright, but from our firft affec- 
tions." J£FHSON« 

THERE is, perhaps, no fentiment more 
talked of, and lefs underftood, than that of 
love : it has been the theme of the poet, in all 
ages ; it has animated the pencil of the artid ; 
and flill continues to breathe from every lip^ 
and, in fome degree, throb in every heart. I 
am not going to treat the fubjed abftrufely ; I 
ihall enter into no long difcuffion upon the 
propriety of calling it a fentiment ; but feeling 
that it is one, I (hall defcribe it in its beft and 
mod {impli£ed ftate^ and then proceed to con« 
nder how important a (hare it takes in every 
fituation of life. To you, my dear fillers of 
the female fex, I particularly addrefs this; for, 
I to you the fubjcdt is important, as it certainly 
[ conditutes a far greater portion oiyour happi- 
Hcis or mifery, than from local fituation it 
X 



zS Tie Nature of the Dog^ 

He took refuge with a neighbour, who re- 
ceived him ; but, that pofterity may judge 
foundly of the times in whic^ we have exided, 
it muft be added, that this man received hiin 
trembling, in fecret, and dreading left his hu- 
jx^unity for an animal fhould condudl him to 
the fcaffold. Every day, at the fame hour, 
the dog left the houfe, and went to the door 
of the prifon. He was refufed admittance, 
but he conftantly pafFed an hour before it, and 
then returned. His fidelity at length won up- 
on the porter, and he was one day allowed to 
*cnter. The dog faw his mafter. It was dif- 
ficult to feparate theria ; but the gaoler carried 
him away, and the dog returned to his retreat. 
He came back the next morning, and every 
day ; and once each day he was admitted. He 
licked the hand of his friend, looked at hin?, 
licked his hand again, apd went away of him* 
felf. 

When the day of fentence arrived, notwith- 
Handing the crowd, notwithftanding the guard, 
he penetrated into the hall, and crouched him* 
felf between the legs of the unhappy man, 
whom he was ^bout to lofe for ever* The 
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judges coodetnned the roan ; and, may mf 
tears be pardoned for the expreffion which efr 
capes from them, they condemned him in the 
prefence of his dog. They re-condu€led him 
to the prifon, and the dog, for that time, did 
not quit the door. The fatal hour arrives; 
the prifon opens ; the unfortunate man paffes 
out ; it is the dog that receives him at the 
threfhold. He clings upon his hand. Alas! 
that hand will never more be fpread upon thy 
carreifing head I He follows him^ The axe 
falls; the mafter dies ; but the tenderncfs of 
the dog cannot ceafe. The body is carried 
away, he walks at its fide ; the earth receives 
it, he lays himfelf upon the grave- 

There he paffed the firft night, the ntn^ 
day, the fecond night. The neighbour, in 
the meantime, unhappy at not feeing him, 
rifles himfelf, fearching for the dog ; gueffes 
by the extent of his fidelity the afylum he has 
chofen ; finds him, carreffes him, brings him 
back, and makes him eat. An hour after- 
wards, the dog efcaped, and regained his fa- 
vourite place. Three months paffed away, each 
rooming of which he came to feek his food, 
W 2 
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and then returned to the afhes of his mafter; 
but each day he was more fad, more meagre, 
more languifhing, and it was plain that he was 
gradually reaching his end. They endeavour- 
ed by chaining him up, to wean him; but you 
cannot triumph over nature I he broke, or bit 
through his bonds; efcaped ; returned to the 
grave, and never quitted it more. It was in 
vain that they endeavoured to bring him back. 
They carried him food, but he ate no longer* 
For four and twenty hours he was feen employ- 
ing his weakened limbs in digging up the earth 
that feparated him from the remains of the 
man he fo niutH loved. Paflion gave him 
ftrength, and he gradually approached the bo- 
dy ; his labours of affedlion then vehemently 
increafed ; his efforts became convulfive; he 
fhrieked in his ftruggles ; his faithful heart 
gave way, and he breathed out his laft gafp, as 
if he knew that he had found his maflcr ! 



A SPARTAN BON MOT. 

THERE are many perfons of weak intelledls 
who place great value on very frivolous accom- 
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pIKhments, and become very vain of poiTefling 
them. A (Iranger came to Lacedssmon to fee 
the city, who had acquired the habit of ftand* 
ing a long time on one leg. Exhibiting this 
trick to a Spartan, he told him, vauntingly*— 
" You could not prelerve that poflurc fo long." 
— ^^ I know that," replied the Laccdxmonian, 
"but agoofe can." 



ANCIENT AND MODERN CHARACTER 

OF THE 

INHABITANTS OF NORTH WALES- 

ON coniidering the character of the North 
Wallians, we find that little variation has ta- 
ken place in it, during the lapfe of eighteen 
centuries; and if we allow for that polifh, 
which the progrefs of fociety naturally produ- 
ces on individuals, we (liall fee the prefent 
inhabitants of Merioneth and Caernarvonlhire, 
as well pourtrayed by Diodorus, Caefar, Strabo, 
and Livy, as if they had taken the likenefs in' 
tbcfe days. The modern, like the ancient 
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with tears. The prcfence and tcndcrnefs oi 
her lover, yet fupports the flame; accident, 
perhaps, feparates them ; fhe is now at a 
diftance from thofe agitations and tremorsi 
which his appearance ever occafioned, and 
which are fo inimical to refleftion- Cooler 
and more frequent reafonings take place ; {he 
grows every day more calm, more convinced 
that fhe ought to obliterate her love for an 
objedi that can bring her but little happinefs 
to counterbalance its raifery. The tafk grows 
every day more eafy, and fhe at length has 
totally forgotten all ideas of him, and marri- 
age* She no longer draws flattering pi6tures 
of that flate with him alone :— .but what fentU 
ments take pofleflion of the heart I Love is 
dead in fadnefs and difappointment j every 
thing now wears a darkened afped j that feel- 
ing is extinguiihed, from which fhe ufed to 
receive fo much pleafure ; that feeling which, 
like the fun, radiated for her eyes the whole 
creation. Plunged in the night of the foul, 
fhe feels the world a blank, and all the cner-^ 
gies of her mind expiring. This moment is 
the moft dangerous of her life. — Should fhe 
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ykld liow, (h? remains ever after a burden to 
Berfelf, and an ufclefs load upon that fociety, 
the duties of which fhe no longer wifhes to ful- 
fil. Should Ihe exert her reafon, flic will, 
iodeed, recover the vigorous tone of her mind ; 
but where is that elafticity which repelled 
pain! where the fanguine chimeras of unbro- 
ken hope ! who ihall fay, that flic will not 
look back upon the memory of her firft love 
with a mournful certainty, that all that enthu- 
fiafm is paffed away for ever !; — ^that flic will 
not almofl wifli herfelf again blinded by preju- 
dice, loving, and beloved I Though no longer 
r flave to fondnefs, flie will ever think of this 
ic&. object with pain, to which no language is 
adequate, and ybr which no reafon can very 
dearly be givfen* And fliould flie again love 
— Ihould flie become a mother and a wife, 
even ui the arjns of happinefs and afieflion, flie 
will remember her Jirst love^ with a figh of 
inextinguifliable regret ;— a figh, as much for 
the fentiment, as for the objedt, becaufe her 
hurt's prefent ardour \& weakened by the re- 
coUe^ion of one, once cheriftied, though now 
cxtinA I 
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Thus does an early indulgence of this na« 
tural wifli, lead many women into fituations, 
the effcft of which muft embitter the whole 
courfe of their lives It is then, againft gi* 
ving way to first impressions j that I fo atdeiit* 
ly write. I would have them watch every 
emotion of their hearts with an anxious care ; 
and, by doing fo, they will, perhaps, not find 
this refiftance fo hard as they fear. A virtu- 
ous heart, and a reafonable head, will feel 
this all-powerful inftinft :^-.but if that virtue 
does not rufh into a blind enthufiafm, and 
that reafon does not give Way before the prefs 
of imagination and credulity, that inftind will 
never miflead them. The affei^ion which will 
grow from a contemplation and conviftion of 
merit, will be as Wjirm as all the ardours of 
youth and philanthropy can make it ; and 
from thofe ardours it will acqdre fpirit to 
fupport all the duties, all the cares M^hicb 
« married life cannot fail of involving woman, 

CAROLINE, 
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OF THE NUTMEG TREE. 

THE nutmeg-tree is found in the Eaft-In- 
dics, and is faid to refemble a pear-tree ; the 
fruit is inclofed in four covers ; a thick flefliy 
coat, fomething like that of the walnut, con- 
tains the whole, which opens of itfelf when 
ripe; under this lies a thin reddifli kind of net- 
work, of an agreeable fmell and aromatic 
tafte, which we call mace, and is as valuable 
as the fruit itfelf : the fhell is the third cover- 
ing, and is hard, thin, and blackifh ; under 
this is a greeni/h film, of no ufe, and ir it is 
found the nutmeg. According to Tavernier, 
birds arc the inftruments of propagating thefe 
trees by eating the rtutmegs, and afterwards 
dropping them undigefted upon the ground, 
and being foftencd and prepared for growth by 
the heat of the ftomach, they readily take 
root. Thefe birds are not permitted to be 
killed, oji account of this circumftance, as the 
prodiiftiops of this tree afford a very lucrative 
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branch of commerce to the Dutch Eafl-Indii 
Company, who monopolize the fpice-trade, 
and by that means render it very profitable. 
Nutmegs and mace give an elegant flavour to 
high-feafoned difhtSj and are frequently ufed 
in. medicine. 



OF THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE; 

Dri Hawkef worth relates that the breads 
fruit is found at Otaheite, in the South Sea, 
on a tree about the fize of a middling oak; 
It is as large as our gourds, and the furfacc 
covered with a kind of network. The eatable 
part lies between the fkin and the core ; it is 
as white as fnow, and of the coniiftence of 
new bread. It has an infipid fweetifli tafte^ 
refembling that of the crumb of wheaten 
bread, mixed with a Jerufalem artichoke. It 
is roafted and baked before it is eaten, and 
admirably fupplies the place of bread, to a 
people ignorant of the arts of cultivation. 
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OF THE TEA-TREE. 

THE tea-tree, according to Linnseus, is of 
the polyandria monogynia clafs : the cup is a 
very fmall, plane, permanent, perianthium, 
divided into five or (ix roundifli obtufe leaves ; 
tlic flower coniifts of fix or nine large roundiflj, 
concave, and equal petals; the flamina are 
mitncrous filaments, about two hundred, and 
arc very flender, capillary, and fhorter than 
tBc flower; the anther a are fimple: the ger- 
men of the peftil is globofe and trigonal ; the 
ftylc is Tubulated, and of the length of the 
ftainina; the ftigma is fimple ; the fruit is a 
tapfule, formed of three globular bodies grow- 
ing together; it contains three cells, and 
opens into three parts at the top. The feeds 
ire fingle, globofe, and internally annulated. 
It is fuppofed that there is but one fpecies of 
this tree, and that tire diflference between green 
mkI bohea tea, confifts only in the manner of 
cultivation, and drying the leaves. The root 
Kfcmblcs that of the peach-tree, the leaves 
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are long and narrow, and jagged all round* 
The flower is much like that of the wild rofe, 
but fnialler ; the fruit contains two or three 
feeds of a moufe colour, including each a ker- 
nel. Thefc are the feeds by which the plant 
is propagated; fcveral of the fe are put pro- 
niifcuoufly into a hole, four or five inches deep, 
at proper diftances from each other, and re* 
quire no other care. In about feven years, 
the flirub rifes to a man's height, which it fel- 
dom greatly exceeds. 

It is cultivated in Japan, and grows abun- 
dantly in China, where whole fields are planted 
with it, as it forms a very extenfive article of 
commerce among the Chinefe. It loves to 
grow in valleys, at the foot of mountains, and 
upon the banks of rivers, where it enjoys a 
fouthern expofure to the fun, though it en- 
dures confiderable variations of heat and cold^ 
flourifhing through the different degrees of 
climate in the extenfive kingdom of China. 
Sometimes the tea-trees grow on the fteep 
declivities of htlls, when it is dangerous, and 
in fome cafes impra(Slicable to get at them: 
The Chinefe are faid to make ufe of the large 
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nockeyS) that dwell aisong thefe clifis, to 
affift them in obtainiDg the valuable leaves of 
the tea-trees ; they irritate thefe animals, and^ 
in revenge, they climb the trees, and break off 
tlie branches, and throw them down the pre- 
cipice, which gives the gatherers an opportuni- 
ty of reaching them. 

The leaves conftitute the tea we ufe 5 the 
Wft time to gather them is whilft they arc 
finall, young, and juicy; they are plucked 
carefully one by one ; and, notwithftanding 
the tedioufnefs of this operation, the labour- 
ers are able to gather from four to fifteen 
pounds each, in one day. The buildings, or 
drying houfes, that are creeled for cutting tea, 
contain from five to twenty fmall furnaces, 
each having at the top a large flat iron^pan* 
There is alfo a long low table, covered with 
mats, on which the leaves are laid, and rolled 
by workmen, who fit round it ; the iron pan 
bcuig heated to a certain degree, by a little fire 
made in the furnace underneath, a few pounds 
of the frefh gathered leaves are put upon the 
pan, the frefh and juicy leaves crack when 
they touch the pan ; and it is the bufinefs of 
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the operator to (hlft them as quick as pofiible 
with his bare hands, till they become to« hot 
to be endured. At this inftant he takes off the 
leaves with a kind of fliovel, and pours them 
on the mats before the rollers, who, taking 
fmall quantities at a- time, roll them in the 
palms of their hands in one dire£lion, while 
others are fanning them, that they may cool 
the more fpeedily, and retain their curl the 
longer. This procefs is repeated two or three 
times, or oftener, before the tea is put into 
the {lores, in order that all the moifturc of the 
leaves may be thoroughly diflipated, and their 
curl more completely preferved. On every re- 
petition the pan is lefs heated, and thd operati- 
on performed more flowly and cautioufly ; the 
tea is then feparated into the different kinds, 
and depofited in the ftore for domeftic ufe or 
exportation. The Chiuefe drink tea more 
frequently than the Europeans ; it is the 
chief treat, with which they regale their 
friends ; and it is faid, that it is a branch of 
polite education in that country, to learn to 
infufe and ferve it gracefully. It was intro- 
duced into Europe, very early in the laft cen- 
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tiiry by the Dutch Eaft-India company. A- 
Ixmt the year 1666, a quantity of it was im- 
ported from Holland into England, at which 
toe it was fold for fixty Shillings a pound. 



OF THE CHOCOLATE NUT. 

THE cacao,, or chocolate-nut, is a native 
of South- America, and is faid to have been 
originally conveyed to Hifpaniola from fomc 
of the provinces of New Spain, where it was 
not only ufed as an article of nourifhment by 
tlie natives, but likewife ferved the purpofe of 
SKmey, being employed as a medium in barter ; 
oae hundred and fifty of the nuts were cond- 
facd as nearly equivalent to a ryal by the 
Spaniards. It is a genus of the polyadelphia 
icntandria clafs ; the flower hks five petals, 
lad five eredt (lamina ; in the centre is placed 
tbe oval germen, which afterwards becomes 
iQoblong pod, ending in a point, which isdi- 
tided into five cells, filled with oval, compreff- 
«d, flcfhy feeds. The cacao-tree, both in fiza 
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And {hape, has fomc wfembUnce to a young 
black-heart chcny-tticc. The flower is of a 
fefTron colour, extremely beautifu!, and tbcr 
pods) which, when green, are much like a cu- 
cumber, proceed immediately from all parts of 
the body and larger branches. Each pod may 
contain from twenty to thirty nuts or kemelsj 
not unlil^e almonds. Thefe nuts arc firft driei - 
in the fun, and then packed for market, and ' 
after the parchment fhell, in which they are 
involved, is removed, they require but littto. ' 
preparation to be made into good chocolate. 

The Spaniards were the firft that introduced ^ 
the ufe of chocolate into Europe, The mc4^^ 
thod of preparing it, firft pra^ifed by themS^ 
was very fimple, and the fame with that ix 
ufe among the Indians i they only ufed cacaof'^ 
maize, and raw fugar, as exprefled from thJ^^ 
canes, with a little achiotte or rocou, to giv#^o 
it a colour: of thefe four drags, ground be* ^^i 
tween two ftones, and mix^d together in'ipe- 
certain proportion, they made a kind of breadj^li 
which ferved them equally for folid food, anS^ll 
for drink ; eating it when hungry, and (Icepf b 
jng it in hot water when tbirfty. The SpanU^of 
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ttds have llftce added many ingredieats in the 
compofition of their chocolate, which are 
ttought to add but little to its quality. In 
England the chocolate is (imply ground with 
bnt little other addition than fiigaf and vanilla, 
which is the fruit of a plant cultivated in 
^nth-America. Thefe ingredients together 
are made up into fuch cakes, as we fee in the 
grocers' ftiops;- when purchafed for domeftic 
nfe, it requires to be boifed in water, milk, or 
water-gruel ; when fufficiently boiled, it is 
milled or agitated with a wooden machine for 
tie purpofe, and boiled again, in order to 
froth it, then mixed with Fiigar and cream. 

There are very few vegetables that require 
Bore care to rear and bring to maturity. The 
Irft bufinefs of the planter is to chufe a fuita- 
Hefpot for the purpofe- A deep black mould 
11 the foil beft adapted to the growth of the 
cbocolate-tree ; it Ihould be a level piece of 
hod, flieltered round with a thick wood, fo as 
to be well fcreened from the wind, efpecially 
^ north ; after having cleared it from all 
Banner of Aumps and weeds, the planter digs 
anumber of holes, at eighteen or twentv ftet 
Y 2 
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diftance. Having previouflf fele£lcd the 
largcft and faireft pods of the cacao, when full 
ripe, he takes out the grains, and puts them 
into aveffel of water ; fuch of them as fwim 
he reje(Sls, the others, being waftied clean 
from the pulp, and Ikimmed, are fuffercd to 
remain in the water till theyhegin to fprout, 
when they are fit for planting. His next work 
is to take the leaves of the banana, or fome 
other large leaf, one of which he places in the 
circumference of each hole, fo as to line it 
within fide ; leaving the fides of the leaf fome 
inches above the ground, after which he rubs 
the mould in very lightly, till the hole is filU 
ed ; three nuts are then chofen for each bole, 
and planted triangularly, by making a fmall 
opening for each with his fiager, about two 
inches deep, into which he puts the nuts with 
that end downwards from which the fprout 
iffues, and having lightly covered them with 
mould, he folds the edge of the leaf over them, 
and places a fmall ftone on the top, to prevent 
its opening. In the fpace of about eight or ten 
days, the young fiioots begin to make their 
appearance above the earth, and call once - 
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iDore' for the attendance of the planter, .who 
mnfolds the banana leaves, that the growth of 
the tender plant may not beimpeded ; in order 
tofheltcr them from. the fun, other leaves or 
branches are placed round the hole, and they 
are changed as often as tKey decay, during 
it?e or (ix months. Such tender care does the 
cacao require, and fo requifitc is (hade to iti 
growth and profperity, that, befides the pre- 
cautions already mentioned, they are obliged 
to plant fome other tree to the fouth-weft of 
the plant, which may grow up with it, and 
* fervc it for fhelter againft the fcorching rays 
of the fun ; the ery thina, or bean-tree, is ge- 
nerally chofen for this purpofe. In the fifth 
year it begins to repay the cultivator for his 
trouble, and by the time it has flood eight 
years, attains to its full perfedlion. It gen^- 
erally produces two crops of fruit in the year, 
and will fometimes continue bearing for twen- 
ty years. The fame delicacy of flamina, 
which chara<Slerifes its infancy, is apparent in 
all the ftages of its growth ; for it is obnoxi- 
ous to blights, and (brinks- from the firft ap^ 
pearance of drought, and the greateft part of 
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diftance. Having previouflf feledlcd the 
largcft and faireft pods of thfe cacao, when full 
ripe, he takes out the grains, and puts them, 
into a veffel of water ; fuch of them as fwim 
he rejeds, the others, being wafticd clean 
from the pulp, and Ikimmed, are fuffercd to 
remain in the water till they begin to fprout, 
when they are fit for planting. His next work 
18 to take the leaves of the banana, or fome 
other large leaf, one of which he places in the 
circumference of each hole, fo as to line it 
within fide ; leaving the fides of the leaf fome 
inches above the ground, after which he rubs 
the mould in very lightly, till the hole is filU 
ed ; three nuts are then chofen for each hole, 
and planted triangularly, by making a fmall 
opening for each with bis fiager, about two 
inches deep, into which he puts the nuts with 
that end downwards from which the fprout 
iffues, and having lightly covered them with 
mould, he folds the edge of the leaf over them, 
and places a fmall ftone on the top, to prevent 
its opening. In the fpace of about eight or ten 
days, the young fiioots begin to make their 
appearance above the earth, and call once • 
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more' for the attendance of the planter, .who 
infolds the banana leaves, that the growth of 
the tender plant may not be impeded ; in order 
to ihcltcr them from. the fun, other leaves or 
branches are placed round the hole, and they 
are changed as often as they decay, during 
£ve or fix months* Such tender care does the 
cacao require, and fo requifite is (hade to iti 
growth and profperity, that, befides the pre- 
cautions already mentioned, they are obliged 
to plant fome other tree to the fouth-weft of 
the plant, which may grow up with it, and 
iicrvc it for ihclter againft the fcorching rays 
of the fun ; the erythina, or bean-tree, is ge- 
nerally chofen for this purpofe. In the fifth 
year it begins to repay the cultivator for his 
trouble, and by the time it has flood eight 
years, attains to its full per fedion. It gen- 
erally produces two crops of fruit in the year, 
and will fometimes continue bearing for twen- 
ty years. The fame delicacy of ftamina, 
which characlerifes its infancy, is apparent in 
all the ftages of its growth ; for it is obnoxi- 
ous to blights, and fhrinks- from the firft ap^ 
pcarance of drought, and the greateft part of 
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a whole crop of cacao-trees have been known 
to perifh in a fingle night without any vifiblc 
caufe* 



DESCRIPTION or the GOFFEE-TREE. 

THE coffee-tree is a genus of the pentan- 
dria monogynia clafs ; the flower lias one pc~ 
tal, which is funnel fhaped ; it has five flami- 
na, which 'are fattened to the tube, the 
rbundifli germfen afterwards becomes an oval 
berry, containing two feeds, in fliape like a 
half a globe, flat on one fide, and convex on 
the other. This tree originally came from 
Arabia Felix ; but is now cultivated with fuc* 
cefs in the Weft- Indies. It is ^ Idw tree, 
even in its native foil, feldom exceeding fix- 
teen or eighteen feet high. In the Weft- In- 
dia iflands the negroes arc employed to gather 
the berries ; as foon as they change their co* 
lour to a dark red, they are fit forgathering. 
1£ach negro is provided with a canvas bag, ^ 
with a hoop in the mouth of it, to keep it 
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open ; it is hnng about the neck of the picker, 
who occafionally empties into a bafket ; and 
if he be indnflriocrs, he may pick three buftiels 
in the daj^. One hundred bufhels in the pulp, 
freih from the tree, will produce abbut one 
thonfand pounds weight of merchantable cof- 
lee. 

There arc two methods in ufe of curing or 
Irying the bean- The one is^ to fpread the 
frefli coffee in the fun, in layers about ii-v^ 
inches deep on a floping terrace, or platform 
of boards, with the pulp on the berry, which 
in a few days ferments, and difcharges itfelf 
in a ftrong acidulous nioiflure ; and in th|s 
ilate the coffee is left, till it is perfedly dry, 
vhich, if the weather is favourable, will be 
b about three weeks; The hulks are after- 
wards fcparated from the feeds by a grinding 
mill, or frequently by pounding them with 
peilles in troughs, or large wooden mortars* 
The other mode is to pulp it immediately as it 
comes from the tree, ' which is done by a pulp- 
ing-mill ; the pulp and the bean (in its parch- 
ment ikin or membrane which enclofes it) fall 
promifcuouily together; the whole is then 
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waflicd in wire fievcs, in order to feparate the 
pulp from the feeds; the latter are then fpread 
open in the fun to dry. After this follows the 
operation of grinding off the parchment ikin, 
which covers the bean, and is left after the 
pulp is removed. When it appears fufficiently 
bruifed, it is taken out of the trougli, and put 
to the fan, which clears the coffee from the 
chaff, and the feeds remaining unground, are 
Csparated by ficves, and returned to the mill, 
which finifhes the procefs* 
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EXTRACT FROM COWPER, 

ON THE 

PROGRESS OF P.RROR. 
[With an Elegant Engraving.] 

SiWG, mnfe, (if fuch a theme, fo dark, so long, 
May find a mufe to grace it with a fong) 
By what unfeen and unfufpeded arts 
The ferpent error twines round human hearts ; 
Tell where (he lurks, beneath what fiow'ry 

fhades ; 
That not a glimpfe of genuine light pervades, 
The pois'nous, black, infinuating worm 
Succefsfully fconceals her loathfome form. 
Take, if ye can, ye carelefs and fuplne, ' 
Counfel and caution from a voice like mine ! 
Truths, that the theorlft could never reach, 
And obfervStion taught me, I would teach. 
Not all, whofe eloquence the fancy fills, 
Mufical as the chime of tinkling rills. 
Weak to perform, though mighty to pretend, 
Can trace her mazy windings to their end ; 
Difcem the fraud beneath the fpeclous lure, 
Prevent the danger, or prefcribe the cure. 
The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear. 
Falls fopoforic on the liftlefs ear ; 
Like quickfilver, the rhet'ric they difplay 
bin es as it runs, blit, grafp'd at, flips away. 



6o T^e Progress of Error* 

Plac'd for his trial on this buftlin^ ftage, 
From thoughtlefs youth to ruminating age. 
Free in his will to choofe or to refufe, 
Man may improve the crifis, or abufe ; 
Elfe, on the fatalifts unrighteous plaij, 
Say, to what bar amenable were man ? 
With naught in charge, he could betray no 

truft; 
And, if he fell, would fall bccaufe he mu ft ; 
If love reward him, or if vengeance ftrike, 
His recompenfe is both unjuft alike* 
Divine authority within his breaft 
Brings ev'ry thought, word, adlion, to the teft ; 
Warns him or prcmpts, approves him or re- 

drains. 
As reafon, or as paffion, takes the reins. 
H^av'n from above, and confcience from with* 

in, 
Cries in his ftartled ear — Abftam from (in ! 
The world around folicits his defire, 
A nd kindles in his foul a treach'rous fire; 
While, all his purpofes and fteps to guard, 
Peace follows virtue, as its fure reward; 
And pleafure brings as furely in her train 
Remorfe, and forrow, and vindii^ive pain. • 

Man, tliiis endued with an eledlive VDice, 
Muft be fupplied with obje£ts of his choice. 
Where'er he turns, enjoyment and delight, 
Or prefent, or in prolpedl, meet his fight ; 
Thofe open on the fpot their honey'd ftore; 
Thefe call him loudly to purfuit of more. 
His unexhaufted mine the fordid vice 
Avarice fhows, and virtue is the price. 
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vauous motjvef his ambition raife— 
Y, pomp, and iplendour, and the thirfl of 

praile ^ 
;te beauty woas him with expanded arms; 

Bacclianaliau itiiidnefs has its charms, 
[^tht^fe alone, whofepleafures, lefs refin'd> 
[St wt-II alarm tiic moft unguarded mind, 
rk to fupplaiu his inexperienc'd youth, 
Icid him devious from the path of truth ; 
lurly allurements on his pallions prefs, 

in thcinfelvcs, Init dang'rous in th' excefs. 
Hnrk I liow it tlo^its upon the dewy air I 
what a dying, dying- clofe was there ! 
Tis harmony from yon fequefler*d bow'r, 
Siett harmony, that fooths the midnight 

Bhour ! 
g^ere the charioteer of day had run 
morning courfcj th* enchantment was be- 

Hfid bt^ Ihal! gild yon mountain's height again, 

«yet the plffafmg toil becomes a pain. 
^tilis the Tng"ged path, the fteep afcent, 
t virtue points tu ? Can a life thus fpent 
trnd to the blifs the proitiifes the wife, 
DrtJtch the foul froiT] earth, and fpeed her to 
the Ikies? 
: Jevottres to your ador'd employ, 
itlnifialb, drunk with an unreal joy', 
► i." m^ikes the muilc of the hleU above, 

. 'u*s harmony is univerfal love; 
id c^.rthly ftn-ndo, tl.o* fweet and v.irll com- 

uin*d, 
idkmei;t *is foft Ojihtes to the mind, 
.\\ti vite zivi foily L:iifubdu'd behind. 
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ON FRIENDSHIP. 

What virtue or what mental grace, 
But men unqualified and bafe, 

Will boaft it their poffeiTion ; 
Profufion apes the noble part 
Of liberality of heart, 

And duhiefs of difcretion. 

If every polifhed gem we find. 
Illuminating heart or mind, 

Provoke to imitation ; 
No wonder friendfhip does the fame. 
That jewel of the pureft flame, 

Or rather conflellation. 

No knave but boldly will pretend, 
The requifites that form a friend, 

A real and a found one ; 
Nor any fool he would deceive, 
But proves as ready to believe. 

And dream that he has found one. 

Candid and generous and juft, 
Boys care but little whom they truft. 

An error foon corre£led ; 
For who but learns in riper years, 
That man when fmootheft he appears, 

Is moft to be fufpedted. , 
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But here again a danger lies, 
Led having mifemploy'd our eyes, 

And taken trafh for trcafure; 
Wc (hoiild unwarily conclude, 
Friendfhip a falfe ideal good,, 

A mere Utopian plcafurc. 

An acquifition rather rare, 
Is yet' no fubjedl of defpair, 

Nor is it wife complaining, 
If either on forbidden ground. 
Or where it was not to be found, 

We ifought without attaining. 

No friendfhip will abide the teft, 
iThat ftands on fordid intereft. 

Or mean fclf-love ere^ed ; 
Nor fuch as may a while fubfift. 
Between the fot and fenfualift, 

For vicious ends connedled. 

Who fceks a friend fhould come difpos'd, 
T* exhibit in full bloom difclos'd. 

The graces and the beauties, 
That form the character he feeks, 
For 'tis an union that befpcaks. 

Reciprocated duties. 

Mutual attention is implied, 
And equal truth on either fide, 

A}id conftantly fupported ; 
'Tis ferifelcfs arrogance t'accufr. 
Another of finifler views, 

Our own as much diftorted* 
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But will fincerity fuffice ? 
It is indeed above all price, 

And mud be made the ba{is ; 
But every virtue of the foul, 
Muft conftitutc the charming whole> 

All (hining in their places* 

A fretful temper will divide, 

The clofert knot that c*er was tied. 

By ceafelefs (harp corrofion; 
A temper paffionate and fierce, 
May fuddenly your joys difperfe^ 

At one immenie cxplofioa. 

In vain the talkative unite. 
In hopes of permanent delight. 

The fecret juft committed,. 
(Forgetting its impprtint weight,) 
They drop thro' mere defire to prate,. 

And by themfelvcs outwitted. 

How bright fo e*er the profpc£l (ceins. 
All thoughts of friendChip are but dreams. 

If envy chance to creep in j 
An envious m^n if you fuccced, 
May prove a dangerous friend indeed. 

But not a friend worth keeping. 

As envy pines at good poffefs'd. 
So jealoufy looks fortli diftrefs'd, 

On good that fecms approaching^ 
And if fuccefs his fteps attend, 
Difcerns a rival in a friend, 

And hates him for encroaching^ 



On FrUndsbip. 

i Hence authors of illuftrious namcy 

I (Unlefs belied by common fame,) 

( Are fadly prone to quarrel ; 

To deem the wit a friend difplays, 

^ A tax upon their own juft praifc, 

And pluck each others laurel, 

I A man renowned for repartee, 
"Will feldom fcruple to make free 

! With friendfhips fineft feeling ; 

"Will thruft a dagger at your breaft, 
And fay he wounded you in jeft, 
By way of balm for healing. 

Who ever keeps an open ear 
For tattlers, will be fure to hear, 

The trumpet of contention ; 
Afperfion is the bablers trade, 
To liften is to lend them aid, 

And niih into difiention* 

A'friendfhip that in frequent fits 
Ofcontroverfial rage, emits 

The fparks of difputation, 
Like band in hand infurance plates, 
Idoft unavoidably creates 

The thoughts of conflagration. 

Some fickle creatures boail a. foul 
Tru* as the needle to the pole, 

Their humour, yet fo various,- 
They manifeft their whole lives through 
llie needles variations too. 

Their love is fo precarious. 

Z 2 



54 The Chocolate Nut. 

diftance. Having previoufly fclc£\ccl the 
largeft and faircft pods of the cacao, when full 
ripe, he takes out the grains, and puts them 
into a vcffel of water ; fuch of them as fwim 
he rejects, the others, being wafhed clean 
from the pulp, and fkimmed, are fuffered to 
remain in the water till they begin to fprout, 
-when they are fit for planting. His next work 
is to take the leaves of the banana, or fomc 
other large leaf, one of which he places in the 
circumference of each hole, fo as to line it 
•within fide ; leaving the fides of the leaf fome 
inches above the ground, after which he rubs 
the mould in very lightly, till the hole is filK 
ed ; three nuts are then chofen for each hple, 
an4 planted triangularly, by making a fmall 
opening for each with bis fiager, about two 
inches deep, into which he puts the nuts with 
that end downwards from which the fprout 
iffues, and having lightly covered them with 
mould, he folds the edge of the leaf over them, 
and places a fmall (lone on the top, to preveot 
its opening. In the fpace of about eight or tea 
days, the young flioots begin to make their 
appearance above the earth, and call ouce 
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more' for the attendance of the planter, .who 
vnfolds the isanana leaves, that the growth of 
the tender plant may not be impeded ; in order 
tofheltcr them from. the fun, other leaves or 
branches are placed round the hole, and they 
are changed as often as they decay, during 
five or fix months. Such tender care does the 
cacao require, and fo requifite is (hade to ltd 
growth and profperity, that, befides the pre- 
cautions already mentioned, they are obliged 
to plant fome other tree to the fouth-weft of 
the plant, which may grow up with it, and 
fcrvc it for fheltcr againft the fcorching rays 
of the fun; theerythina, or bean-tree, is ge- 
nerally chofen for this purpofe. In the fifth 
year it begins to repay the cultivator for his 
trouble, and by the time it has flood eight 
years, attains to its full perfedlion. It gen- 
erally produces two crops of fruit in the year, 
and will fometimes continue bearing for twen- 
ty years* The fame delicacy of llamina, 
which chara£lerifes its infancy, is apparent in 
all the Ilages of its growth ; for it is obnoxi- 
ous to blights, and (hrinks^ from the fird ap^ 
pcarance of drought, and the greateft part of 
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a whole crop of cacao-trees have been known 
to perifh in a fingle night without any vifibic 
caufe. 



DESCRIPTION OF the COFFEE-TREE. 

THE coffee-tree is a genus of the pentan- 
dria monogynia clafs ; the flower lias one pe- 
tal, which is funnel (haped ; it has five flamt- 
na, which "are faftened to the tube, the 
rbandifh germen afterwards becomes an oval 
berry, containing two feeds, in fhape like a 
half a globe, flat on one fide, and convex on 
the other. This tree origihally came from 
Arabia Felix ; but is now cultivated with fuc- 
cefs in the Weft- Indies. It is st low tree, 
even in its native foil, feldom exceeding fix- 
teen or eighteen feet high. In the Weft- In« 
dia i (lands the negroes are employed to gather 
the berries ; as foon as they change their co- 
lour to a dark red, they are fit forgathering, 
iiach negro is provided with a canvas bag^, ^ 
with a hoop in the mouth of it, to keep it 
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open ; rt is hnng about the neck of the picker, 
who occafionally empties into a bafket ; and 
if he be indoftriocrs, he may pick three buftiels 
in die day. One hundred buftiels in the pulp> 
frcfli from the tree, will produce abbutone 
thoTifand pounds weight of merchantable cof- 
lee. 

There arc two methods in ufc of caring or 
Iryisg the bean- The one ir to fprcad the 
frcfli coffee in the fun, in layers about ^y^ 
inches deep on a iloping terrace, or platform 
of boards, with the pulp on the berry, which 
ina few days ferments, and difcharges itfelf 
in a (Irong acidulous moifture; and in th^ 
Ibte the coffee is left, till it is perfedly dry, 
which, if the weather is favourable, will be 
in about three weeks. The hufks are after- 
wards feparated from the feeds by a grinding 
mill, or frequently by pounding them with 
pcftles in troughs, or large wooden mortars. 
The other mode is to pulp it immediately as it 
comes from the tree,' which is done by a pulp- 
ing-mill ; the pulp and the bean (in its parch- 
ment fkin or membrane which enclofes it) fall 
proraifcuouily together; the whole is then 
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waflicd in wire fievcs, in order to fcpai^te the 
pulp from the feeds; the latter are then fpreadi 
open in the fun to dry. After this follows the*^ 
operation of grinding off the parchment fkin, ^ 
which covers the bean, and is left after the 
pulp is removed. When it appears fufficientlf 
braifed, it is taken out of the trough, and put 
to the fan, which clears the coffee from the ." 
chaff, and the feeds remaining unground, are ^' 
leparated by (ieves, and returned to the mill, ^ 
which finifhes the procefs* 
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EXTRACT FROM COWPER, 

ON THB 

PROGRESS OF P.RROR. 
[With an Elegant Engraving.] 

SiKG, mufe, (if fuch a theme, fo dark, so long, 
May find a mufe to grace it with a fong) 
By what unfeen and unfufpeded arts 
The ferpent error twines roond human hearts ; 
Tell where (he lurks, beneath what fk)w*ry 

fhades ; 
That not a glimpfe of genuine light pervades. 
The pois'nous, black, infinuating worm 
Succefsfully fconceals her loathfome form. 
Take, if ye can, ye rarelefs and fupine, 
Counfel and caution from a voice like mine ! 
Troths, that the theorift could never reach. 
And obferv5tion taught me, I would teach. 
Not all, whofe eloquence the fancy fills, 
Mufical as the chime of tinkling rills. 
Weak to perform, though mighty to pretc-nd, 
Can trace her mazy windings to their end ; 
Kfcern the fraud beneath the fpecious lure, 
Prevent the danger, or prefcribe the cure. 
The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear, 
Palls fopoforic on the liftlefs ear ; 
Like quickfilver, the rhet'ric they difplay 
^in cs as it runs, b'dt, grafp'd at, flips away- 
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Of all thofe comforts which the poor heart feel* 
While ftruggling here, bearing mi\i holy care 
Its little (lock of intermediate joy 
To blefs the circle of domeflic love, 
And now farewel I Thus former years have fed 
My retrofpedive lays I fad barrenness 
Scowls o'er the prdfent time I No boyifli fportS) 
No youthful dreams J nor hopes fantaftic, iiow 
Endear thy feftival I Rapture is fled, 
And all that nouri(h*d high poetic thought 
Vanifh'd afar ; yet reCgnatVon meek 
Chaftens pad pleafure with her evening hues, 
And lends a fober chafm, mild as the fhade 
Mantling the fceae, which gliften'd late be- 
neath 
Day's purple radiance, when gtey twilight falls 
Soft hafmonizing. Rich variety 
Pales to a fadden'd famenels 1 - 

Nor can I 
Forget what I have loft fincc laft I hail'd 
Thy jolly tide ! The aged friend is dead! 
The friend who mingled in my boyiOi fports \ 
The friend who folac'd my eccentric heart I 
The friend by whofe mild fuflfrage unimpell'd 
I ne'er could tafte of joy 1 Yes, fhe is dead I 
So be it I Yet 'tis hard to fm'le, and know 
So fad a lofs I I berid before my God, 
And filent at the pad, commiihe henceforth 
Of days in ftore, * of righteoufnefs to Come,* 
Of faith, of hope, and of a better \Vorld ! 
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EDUCATION. 



*rHE culture of the liunfiaA min^> IS e^tidiU 
%ion may not irtipfoperly be called, has e'^r 
been coniidered as one of the moil important 
concerns of fociety. Nor Is it to be wondered 
that parents, who know how inuch th^ happi- 
nefs of the child depends iHpon its education, 
fiiould beflow fo much care and attention u^* 
on this important article; The Greeks and 
Romans, amthg whom were produted fuch 
prodigies of excellence in every kind of wri- 
ting, and in every depaitment of civil life, 
Were remarkiably attentive to the education of 
their children, insomuch that they began their 
education almoft with their birth. In Sparta, 
children were taken from the mother at a ve- 
ry early period of their age^ and educated at 
the cxpence of the public. The famous Ro- 
man (Quintillian) advifes thofe parents who 
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deftine their children to the bar, to choofb 
jiurfcs for them who have .a good pronunciati- 
on. Various are the modes of educatioi^ 
which have been adopted in diiFerent ag'est and 
nations, but all tend to (how of what impor- 
tance a right education was fuppofed to be, 
for fcarcely in any part of fcience has the hu- 
man mind been more exerted than in the ira- 
provement of education ; and this defire of 
improvement has naturally produced a num- 
ber of different methods of inftru(ftion. No- 
thing can (hew the advantages of a good one 
in a' ftronger light, than by contrafting them 
with the difad vantages of a bad one. A per- 
fon of -a good education, has the mind and bo- 
dy fo cultivated and improved, that any natu- 
ral defe(Sls are removed, and the hicauties of 
both placed in fo fine a light, that they (Irike 
-with redoubled force. While he who has had 
the misfortune of a bad education, has all his 
natural imperfe6lions remaining,' and to thefe 
are added artificial ones arifing fropi bad ha- 
bits, or the purfuit of wrong ftudies. The 
former engages the attention of thofe he con- 
yerfes with, by the good fenfe he difplays oi\ 
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cYcryv fubje6l, and the agreeable manner in 
Vhich he cbriveys it.— The latter, difgufts eve«- 
ry company that he comes intO) either by his 
total filence and ftupidity, or by the ignorance 
and impudence of his obfervations. One rai- 
fes himfeir to the notice of his fupcrior, and 
advances himfelf to a higher rank in life ; thie 
other is obliged to adl an inferior part among 
his equals in fortune, and is fometimes driveii 
to fcek a flielter for his ignorance and impu* 
dence, am'ohg the lowefl orders of focictyi 



THE TEMPLE OF DEISM. 
A VISION. 

bark night inftruds, nor arc vain dreams, in 
vain. YOUNG. 

THE other night being retired from the 
toil of the day, I amufed myfelftill bedtime 
in perufing Leland's View of the Deistical Wri^ 
ters. After my candle was extinguifhed, I 
reflected for fome time on what I had read 
till fleep came upon me, when the fubjedl of 
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my waking thoughts ImpreiTed itfelf fp ftrong, 
ly, that it employed my fancy for the remain- 
der of the night in the following dream : 

Methought I beheld a female in a white 
robe, with an olive-brapch in her hand : a fun 
was embroidered in the middle of her bofoin, 
which emitted a radiapce that ftrengthei^cdj^ 
not dazzled the eyes of the beholder. With 
an air that expreffed majerty and afie£kion^ 
A^e pointed to a temple that flood at fome dif^ 
tance. As foon as I defcried {t, I felt none 
of the tumults of curiofity working in my 
b^eafl, but reading in her eyes that it was her 
defire that I (houl^ es^amine its infide, I went 
towards it^ As I approached, I obferved that 
the avenues were dc^^inin^, and that they 
yrcre befpread with rofi^s, and perfumed with 
fragrance lyhich rendered the way not only ea- 
fy but agreeable. 

The firft thing I obferved ou my cniranco 
wa?, that though the ^un feemed then in it^ 
meridian J they had excluded its fplendour, and 
erefted a dim rufh-light taper in the moft con- 
fpicuous part of the building, over which was 
written, ip golden cha^adlers, the sun. As 
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I turned myfelf round to view the various 
parts of the edifice, I pould perceive a great 
many perfons employed about the windows in 
flopping up every crack, for fear the light of 
heaven (hould, by any means, ileal in and 
cclipfe the fplendour of the taper. Having, 
for feme time, given a loofe to my aftonifli-r 
ment at fo pdd a circumflance, I applied my^ 
felf to take a more particular view of every 
thing *that might feem. worthy of my notice, 
I then turned my eyes weftward towards the 
taper, and could then perceive a throne, on 
which was feated the genius of the place. He 
appeared of no defpicable form : age had no^ 
made any furrows in his countenance, nor h^d 
care much wrinkled his brow. He was clacj 
in a robe of the fame colour with that of my 
guide, which was furnilhed by Affe.ctationy 
who fat at his right hand ; his crown lay on 
a cufliion on his left, which was guarded by 
Vanity^ and behind ftood Singularity^ in the 
quality of his train-bearer. As J caft my eyes 
furtlier do\Ynwards, 1 obferved a great many 
more of h^s fetinue, whofe ,namcs I could not 
then difcover; amongft thofe that I knew 
G2 
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were Pedantry in the robes of Learnings Wii 
in the garb of Judgment^ and Dogmatism in 
the clothes of Reason^ I was going to en- 
quire of my guide the name of the perfonage 
who was thus attended, when I accidentally 
caft my eye on a label that was over the throne, 
and infcribed — deism \ 

As this whetted my curiofity, I was now 
rcfolved to cx'aniine, more minutely, every 
thing within the edifice, and applied myfelf 
firft to the piflures, with which the walls were 
quite covered. The pieces feemcd, at the firft 
glance, to be performed in a mafterly manner, 
and by the glare of the colours and fplendour 
of the frames, invited and dazzled the fight 
at the fame t^ime. On a nearer infpedlion, 
you cannot conceive how great was my difap- 
pointment; for what at a diftance feemed to 
indicate the pencil of a Titian^ when I camfc 
clofcr, appeared beneath the touch of the 
meanefl Flemish dauber. It wovild be tedious^ 
if not impofTible, to recount the fubjed of 
every picce,''let it fuffire to mention the mofl 
ftriking only. The firft piece that intruded 
itfelf on my fight, was of the hifloncal kind. 
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^i)d reprefcnted the depravity of the Cbriftiani 
in the fifth century. It was, indeed, very 
much laboured, difguflcd the fpedator by too 
great a Ihewof art, Was, in Come places, void 
of proportion, and had its capital images big^ 
gcr thaii life. Next this hung a piece of no 
mean kind t this was a full length of Julian^ 
but I could difcover very few features of the 
apellate, nor indeed (hould I ever have known 
it bad been intended for him, had it Hot been 
for the fragment of att epiftle, which was fub- 
fcribed with his name, and laid on a table near 
him. The face expreffed fo nluch humanity, 
opennefs of heart, and benevolence, that it 
would have paffed bettef for the pidure of the 
Chriftian bifliop he ordered to be murdered^ 
than for the Emperor himfclf. Below this 
bung a piece of Christ riding on an afs, crown- 
ed with thorns, and holding a reed in his 
hand ; he was furrounded with a crowd, whofe 
countenances betrayed the greateR degree of 
admiration, joined with the mofl profound ftu- 
pidity. On the Tide of it was Mohammed j 
idorned with all the regalia of eaftern pomp, 
furrounded by a troop of Janizaries^ holding 
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a Koran in his left hand and a drawn fabre in 
his right. I perceived that the painter had 
endeavoured to defcribe fome features in the 
counteiianccs of thefe perfonages fo nearly 
alike, that they might have appeared to indo- 
lent and igporapt fpe^lators to belong to the 
fame family^ Above this hung s^nqther piece 
that gave roe no lefs difguft— it was super- 
stition, with her left hand bathed in blood,^ 
in her right (he held an ho(l| her ey^s were 
^xed on s^ crucifix-f-«BlGOTRY fupported her 
tottering ftcps, violence poured out bags^ 
of gold at her (eet, and ignorance was 
burning incenfe to her; over her head was 
wrote in capitals— -christ^ i^n it y. The 
fight of this was fo painful, that I turned fronx 
it very abruptly, and looking the gentiis in the 
face, obfcrved him eyeing the two laft pieces 
With a (ingular fatisfadtion and a J93rous tri- 
umph. 

As feveral bronzes and ftatues v^re d^fpfr^ 
fed round the ,room, I thought them aliJo not 
tjn worthy my attention. 

On the right hand of the throne was the 
flatue of SCEPTICISM, devouring its own 
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offspring. Near this was modesty, very 
much mutilated. Oppofite to this was a kind 
of ColofTuSi cad in brafs, of an excellent work- 
manfliip, it was pride, trampling under his 
feet KNOWLEDGE and inspiration, who 
were, at the fame time, calling the moft af- 
feftionate regards of pity on him. At a little 
diftance *I thought I perceived a copy of the 
two famous gladiators, but, on a nearer in* 
fpe^ion, found they were two apoftles, St. 
Paul and St» Peter ^ carved in that attitude by 
a librarian, and by him prefented privately to 
the genius. 

On the fouth fide of the fabric I perceived a 
door open, and by the defire of my guide, who 
was all this time invifible, I made up towards 
it, and foupd it led to another apartment, 
which I was informed was called the fchool. 
Here all the difciples were initiated in the 
principle* of the genius; the maflerofthe 
fchool, who difcovcred great warmth in bis 
countenance, was named prejudice; he was 
the only fon of passion andiNcoNsiDj:RATE- 
KESs, and in his features refembled both his 
parents. He he^d ii) his hiands a quarto volume^ 
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very pompoufly printed and bound, -which was 
a compilation of the moft celebrated places that 
were wrote in vindication of the rights of the 
genius : the noble author, who had lefc it as a 
legacy for the tkfe of the fchool, had his flatuc 
eredled in the middle, with this remarkable 
motto— GREATER and BEfTER. At that 

time 1 muft confefs, that 1 was at a lofs to 
affix any idea to the words, but not^r recoiled 
I have met with the fame infcription on a mo- 
nument in Battersea cXmrchy which is equally 
unintelligible. The binding was of mafly 
gold, which was neither caft nor chafed, but 
formed into its prefent dimenfiqns bV a Mgilet. 
The fmith, like other artizans, bad like to 
have fuffered for his ingenuity*. 

* The author here evidently means lord Bo'-^ 
lingbroke, who was buried in Batterfea Ci6Mrcj6, 
and whose writings werey after his deaths 
published in a superb manner by Mr > Mallet, 
who was zealous in the chilling cause of deism • 
Dr. yohnson once remarked, respecting this 
affair of his lordship's, " That after having 
loaded a blunderbuss against the comfort and 
happiness of mankind — he cowardly left it to 
another ^opull the trigger!" 
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I went out of this room Into an area, where 

I perceived a number of people employed in 
building the temple of virtue : the diredlor 
of the works was a perfon of no mean charac- 
ter—every thing that could contribute to em- 
bellifh and adorn, was laviftied on the edifice ; 
fitnefs, beaut/, harmony, and proportion, ap- 
pearing throughout the whole : but I perceived 
the ftrufture built on a sandy foundation^ tot^ 
tering with every tumultuous blaft, and tunj-a 
bling at the impulfe of every ftorm ! 

My GUIDE, who now difcovered herfelf^ 
offered her counfel to the workers, and advifed 
them to run up a buttrefs or two, which 
might add ftrength, and would fupport the 
whole ftrudure fifcr ages ; and, at the fame 
time, recommended religion as one who had 
built many a temple of that fort which bod 
stood, and would still stand fo^ ever! Her 
advice, which fcemed to me judicious, they 
looked on as ridiculous, and proceeded in their 
works on their firft plan, but while they were 
employed In meafuring the proportion of a 
column — a fudden guft arofe and fwept away 
the whole building 1 1 
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The furprifc I felt at fo ftrangc an occur- 
rence awoke me, and left me at liberty t« 
Goromk my vilion to paper. 



OK THE 

CHOICE OF A WIFE. 
[From Dr. Aikin's Letters to his Son.j 

DEAR SON, 

THERE is no fpecies of advice whick 
feems to come with more peculiar propriety 
from parents to children, than that which re* 
fpedts the marriage ftate ; for it is a matter in 
which the firft muft have acquired fome expe- 
rience, and the laft cannot. At the fame time 
it is found to be that in which advice produces 
the lead effed. For this various caufes may- 
be afligned; of which, no doubt, the princi- 
pal is, that pailion commonly takes this affair 
under its management, and excludes reafbn 
from her (hare of the deliberation. I am incli- 
ned to think, however, that the negle^ witli 
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which admonitions on this head are treated, is 
not unfrequently owing to the manner in 
which they are given, which is often too gener- 
al, too formal, and with too little accommo- 
dation to the feelings of young perfons. 'If^ 
in defeanting a little upon this fubjeft, I can 
avoid tliefe errors, I flatter myfelf you are ca- 
pable of beflowing fome unforced attention to 
what an affeclionate defire of promoting your 
happinefs, in fo elTential a point, may prompt* 

The difference of opinion between fons and 
Others in the matrimonial choice, may be da- 
ted in a Tingle pofition— -that the former have 
in their minds the firft month of marriage, the 
latter, the whole of its duration. Perhaps you 
will, and with juftice, deny that this is the 
difference between uft two, and will affert that 
yoa, as well as I, in thinking of this connedli- 
on, rcfledi on its lading confequences. So 
much the better I We are then agreed as to 
the mode in which it is to be confidered, and I 
have the advantage of you only in experience 
and more extenQve obfervation- 

I need fay little as to the (hare that perfonal 
tharms ought to have rn fixing a choice of this 
H 
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kind. While I readily admit, that it is deiira- 
ble that the objeft on which the eyes are moft 
frequently to dwell for a whole life, fhould be 
an agreeable one ; you will probably as freely 
acknowledge, that more than this is of too 
fanciful and fugitive a nature to come intq the 
-Computation of permanent enjoyment. Per- 
haps in this matter I might look more narrow- 
ly for you, than you would for yourfelf, and 
require a fuitablenefs of years and vigour of 
conflitution, which might continue this advan- 
tage to a period that you do not yet contem- 
plate. But dropping this part of the fubjeft, 
let us proceed to contider the two main pointi 
jon which the happinefs to be expelled from a 
female alTociate in life muft depend— her qmali- 
£ cations as a companioriy and a helper* 

Were you engaged to make a voyage round 
the world on the condition of fliaring a cabin 
with an unknown meffmatc, how folicltous 
would you be to difcover his charadler and 
difpofition before you fet fail ! If, on enquiry, 
Jje (hould prove to be a perfon of good fenfe 
pnd cultivated manners, and efpecially of a 
temper Inclined to pleafe and be plerJed, how 
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fortunate would you think yourfelf ! But ify 
in addition to this, his taftes, (ludies, and 
epinionS) fhould be found conformable to 
jours, your fatisfa(^ion would be complete. 
You could not doubt that the circumftancc 
which brought you together, would lay the 
foundation of an intimate and delightful 
friendfhip. On the other hand, if he were re- 
prefented, by thofe who thoroughly knew him^ 
as weak, ignorant, obftinate, and quarrelfome, 
of manners and difpofitions totally oppofite to 
your own, you would probably rather give up 
your projeft, than fubmit to live fo many 
months confined with fuch an affoclate. - 

Apply this comparifon to the domeftic com- 
panion of the voyage of life— -the Intimate of 
all- hours — the partaker of all fortunes — ^the 
(barer in pain and pleafiire — the mother and 
inftruftrefs of your offspring* Are you not 
llruck with a fenfe of the infinite confequencc 
it muft be of to you, what are the qualities of 
the heart and underftanding of one who ftands 
in this relation ; and of the comparative infig- 
nificance of external charms and ornamental 
accompli ihments? But as it is fcarccly probable 
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that all you would wifh in thefe particulars can 
be obtained, it is of importance to afcertain 
which qualities are the moft effential, that you 
may make the beft compromife in your power* 
Now, taftes, manners, and opinions, beings 
things not original, but acquired, cannot be 
of fo much confequence as the fundamental 
properties of good fcnfe and good temper. 
Poffeffed of thefe, a wife who loves lier hufband 
will fafhion herfelf in the others according to 
what (he perceives to be his inclination ; and if, 
after all, a confiderable diveriity remain be- 
tween them in fuch points, this is not incom- 
patible with domeftic comfort. But fenfe and 
temper can never be difpenfed with in the 
companion for life ; they form the bads on 
which the whole edifice of happinefs is to be 
raifed. As both arcabfolutely effential, it is 
needlefs to enquire which is fo in the highed 
degree. Fortunately, they arc oftener met 
with together than feparate ; for the juft and 
reajbnable eftimation of things which true 
good fenfe infpires, almoft neccffarily prodaces 
that equanimity and moderation of fpirit in 
which good temper properly ?pnDfts. There 
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\%^ indeed, a kind of thoughtlcfs good nature 
which is not unfrequently coupled with weak- 
pefs of underdandbg ; but having no power 
of (elf-dire^ion, its operations are capricious, 
and no reliance can be placed on it in promot- 
ing folid felicity. When, however, this eafy 
humour appears with the attradlions of youth 
and beauty, there is fome danger left even men 
of fenf« fhould overlook the defedls of a flial- 
low capacity, eipectaUy if they have entertain- 
ed the too CQpmon notion, that women are no 
better than playthings, defigned rathdr for the 
amufement of /their lords and matters, than 
for the more ferious purpofes of life. But no 
man ever married a fool without feverely re- 
penting it ; for theugh the pretty triffler may 
have ferved well enough for the hour of dalli- 
ance and gaiety, yet when folly alTumes the 
rcii;is of domeftic, and efpecially of parental 
controul, ftie will give a perpetual heart-ache 
to a coniiderate partner. 

On the other hand, there are to be met with 
inftances of confiderable powers of the under- 
ftanding, combined with waywardnefs of tem- 
per, fufficient to dcftroy all the comfort of life. 
H2 
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Malignity is fometimes joined with wit, 
haughtinefs and caprice with talents, fournefs 
and fufpicion with fagacity, and cold rcfcrv« 
with judgment. But all thefe being in them- 
felves uDamVdble qualities, it is lefs neceffaiy 
to guard againft the pofTeffors of them- They 
generally render even beauty unattractive;^ 
and no charm but that of fortune is al^le to 
overcome the repugnance they excite. How 
much more fatal than even folly they are to all 
domeftic felicity, you have probably already * 
fecn enough of the matrimonial ftate to judge* 
Many of the qualities which fit a woman for 
a companion, alfo adapt her for the office of a 
helper s but many additional ones are re(|uiGte. 
The original purpofe for which this fex was 
created, is faid, you know, to have been, pro- 
viding man with a belp»maU; yet it is, per- 
haps, that notion of a wife which Icaft occu- 
pies the imagination in the feafdn of courtfhip. 
Be affured, however, that as an office for life^ 
its importance ftands extremely high to one 
whofe fjtuation does not place him above the 
want of fuch aid; and fitnefs for it fhould 
make a leading confideration in his choice. 
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Romantic ideas of doineflic felicity will infalli^ 
bly in time give way to that true ftatc of 
things, which will fhew that a large part of it 
mufl arife from well ordered affairs, and an 
accumulation of petty comforts and conveni- 
cncjes- A clean and quiet fire-fide, regular 
and agreeable meals, decent apparel, a houfe 
managed with order and economy, ready for 
the reception of a friend or the accommodation 
of a ftranger, a fkilful as well as affectionate 
nurfe in time of ficknefs — all thefe things cora- 
pofe a very confiderable part of what the nup- 
tual ftate was intended to afford us : and 
without them no charms of perfon or under- 
ftanding will long continue to bellow delight. 
The arts of houfewifery ihould be regarded as 
professional to the woman who intends to be- 
come a wife ; and to feleft one for th^t ftation 
vho is deftitute of them, or difmclined to ex- 
ercife them, however otherwife accomplilhed, 
it is as abfurd, as it would be to choofe for 
your lawyer or phyfician a man who excellld 
in every thiijg rather than in law or phyfic, 

Let me remark, too, that knowledge and 
good-will arc not the only requifites for the 
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office of a helper. It demands a certain ener-i 
gy both of body and mind, which is lefs fre- 
quently met with among the females of the 
prefent age than might be wifhed. How. 
much foever infirm and delicate health may 
intereft the feelings, it is certainly an undefir- 
able attendant on a connexion for life. No-> 
thing can be more contrary to the qualificatioa 
of a helpmate, than a condition which con-, 
ftantly requires that aiHftance which it never 
can impart. It is, I am furc, the fartheft 
thing from my intention to harden your heart 
againfl impreiTions of pity, or flacken thofe 
fervices of affedionate kindnefs by which you 
may foften the calamitous lot of the moft ami- 
able and deferving of the human fpecics. But 
a matrimoiiial choice is a choice for your own. 
benefit, by which you arc to obtain additibnal 
foupces of happinefs^ and it would be mere 
folly in their ftead voluntarily to t^ke upon yoit 
new incumbrances and diflreiTes. A kin to aa 
unnerved fr^me of body, is that fhrinking^ 
timidity of mind, and cxceffive nicety of feel- 
ing, which is too much encouraged under the 
notion of female delicacy. That this is carri- 
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ed beyond all reafonable bounds in modern 
education, can fcarcely be doubted by one 
who confiders what exertions of fortitude and 
felf-command are continually required in the 
courfe of female duty. One who views focie- 
tf clofely, in its interior as well as its exterior^ 
Vdl know that occafions of alarm, fufferingy 
and difguft come much more frequently in 
* the way of women than of men. To them 
belong all offices about the weak, the fick, and 
tbe dying. When the houfe becomes a fcenc 
of wretchednefs from any caufe, the man often 
raos abroad, the woman mufl (lay at home 
and face the word. AH this takes place in 
cnltivated fociety, and in claffes of life raifed 
above the common level. In a favage (late, 
tnd in the lower conditions, women are com- 
pelled to undergo even the mod laborious, as 
well as the mod difagreeable talks. If nature, 
then, has made them fo weak in temper and 
conflitution as many i^uppofe, (he has not fuit- 
ed means to ends with the forelight we general- 
ly difcover in her plans. 

I confefs myfelf decidedly of the opinion of 
thofe who wpuld rather form the two fexes^to 
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a refemblance of chara£ier,than contraft them- 
Virtue, wifdom, prefence of mind, patience^ 
vigour, capacity, application, are not sexual 
qualities ; they belong to mankind— to all wha 
have duties to perform, and evils to endure. 
It isfurel^ a mod degrading idea of the fc* 
male fex, that they muft owe their influence 
to trick and fineffe, to counterfeit or real weak- 
nefs. They are too effential to our happinefj 
to need fuch arts ; too much of the pleafure 
and of the bufinefs of the world depends upoix 
them, to give reafon for apprehenfion that we 
fhall ceafe to join partnerfhip with them. Let 
them aim at excelling in the qualities peculi* 
arly adapted to the parts they have to aft, and 
they may be excufed from aflfeded langour 
and coquetry. We fhall not think them lefs 
amiable for being our beft helpers- 

Having thus endeavoured to give you jufl: 
ideas of the principal requifites in a wife, ef-^ 
pecially in a wife for one in your condition, I 
have done alfc that lies within the compafs oC 
an advifer. From the influence of paflion I 
cannot guard }ou : I can only depreciate- its 
power. It may be more to the purpofe to diC^ 
fuade you from hasty engagiments^ becaufe ia. 
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making them, a perfon of any refolution is not 
to be regarded as merely paflive. Though 
the head haft loft its rule over .the heart, it 
may retain its command of the hand. And 
farcly if we are to paufe before any action, it 
Ihould be before one on which " all the colour 
of remaining life" depends. Your reafon 
nnift be convinced, that to form a folid judg- 
mcnt of fo many qualities as are requifite in 
tbe conjugal un^on, is no affair of days and 
weeks, of cafual vilits or public exhibitions. 
Study yonr objeft at bomC' — fee her tried in 
her proper department. Let the progrcfs be, 
liking, approving, loving, and laftly, decla- 
ring ; and miiv you, after the experience of 
as many years V I l^ave had, be as happily 
convinced, that a. choice fo formed is not like** 
ly to deceive ! 

You may think it ftrange, that I have not 
touched upon a confideration which generally 
takes the lead in parental eftimates of matri- 
monial views — that of fortune. But I have 
been treating on the woman only, not on any 
thing extraneous to her. Fortune acquired 
'^ith a wife, is the fame thing as fortune go 
^Y other v/ay. It has its value, and certain- 
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]y no Cnall one in procuring the defirable com- 
forts of life ; and to rufli inter a ftate in which 
wants will be greatly increafed, without a re a- 
fonable profpedl of being able to fupply tbofe 
wantS) is an alt, not merely of careleflnefs) 
but of downright folly. But with refpe^ to 
tbe fources whence their fupply is to be fought, 
that is a particular enquiry to each individual ; 
and I do not think fo ill of your prudence as 
to apprehend that you will not give it all the 
attention its importance demands* Another 
confideration, that of the family connections 
ormed by marriage^ is of a (imilar kind. Its 
^reat importance cannot be doubted ; but it 13 
an affair to be determined on by the did^ates 
of common prudence, jud as in forming thofe 
connexions after any other mode : though, 
indeed, in no other can they 1>e formed equal- 
ly ftroDg. One who is mailer of his delibera« 
tions, may be trufted to decide thefe points, 
as well as any others that occur in the prac- 
tice of life. That your deciGons may always 
ihew you to be poflefTed of a due power of fclf- 
dircAlon, is the earned wifh of, 

Your truly, affedtionatr, 8cc. 
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ANECDOTES. 

Dr. DARWIN, 

WHO has the happy art of illuftrating from 
the moft familiar circum (lances in real life the 
ffloft abftra£t theories of philofophy, gives us 
the following pidlurefque inftanccs of the ufe of 
varying motives .to prolong exertion. 

A little boy, who was tired of walking, beg- 
gtd his papa to carry him- " Here," fays his 
fether, " ride upon my gold-headed cane." 
The pleafed child, putting it between his legs, 
galloped away with delight, 

Alexander the Great, alfo, one day faw a 
poor man carrying upon his (boulders a heavy 
load of (liver for the royal camp : the man tot- 
tered under his burden, and was ready to give 
op the point from fatigue. — " Hold on, my 
friend, the reft of the way, and carry it to 
your own tent, for it is jo«rj," faid Alexander. 
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that all you would wi(h in thele particulars catt 
be obtained, it is of importance to afcertain 
which qualities are the moft cITential, that you 
may make the beft compromife in your power* 
Now, taftes, manners, and opinions, being- 
things not original, but acquired, cannot be 
of fo much confcquence as the fundamental 
properties of good fenfe and good temper. 
Poffeffed of thcfe, a wife who lovcslier hufband 
will fafhion herfelf in the others according to 
what (he perceives to be his inclination ; and if^ 
after all, a confiderable diverfity remain be- 
tween them in fuch points, this is not incoro- 
patible with domeftic comfort. But fenfe and 
temper can nerer be difpenfed with in the 
companion for life ; they form the bads on 
which the whole edifice of happinefs is to be 
raifed* As both arcabfolutely efTential, it is 
needlefs to enquire which is fo in the highefl 
degree. Fortunately, they arc oftencr met 
With together than feparate ; for the juft and 
reafonable eftimation of things which true 
good fenfe infpires, almoft neceifarily prodaecs 
that equanimity and moderation of fpirit in 
which good temper properly ^pnOfts. There 
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is, indeed, a kind of thoughtlcfs good nature 
vliich is not unfrcquently coupled with weak- 
Uefs of undcrftanding ; but having no power 
of felf-dire&ion, its operations are capricious, 
and no reliance can be placed on it in proihot- 
ing folid felicity. When, however, this eafy 
humour appears with the attradlions of youth 
and beauty, there is fome danger left even men 
of fenfn fhould overlook the defedls of a fhal- 
low capacity, e^ckUy^ tf they have entertain- 
ed the too CQunmon notion, that women are no 
better than playthings, defigned rather for the 
amufement of /their lords and mafters, than 
for the more ferious purpofes of life. But no 
man ever married a fool without fevcrely re- 
penting it ; for though the pretty triffler may 
have ferved well enough for the hour of dalli* 
ance and gaiety, yet when folly a (fumes the 
reins of domeftic, and efpecially of parental 
controul, (he will give a perpetual heart-ache 
to a confiderate partner. 

On the other hand, there are to be met with 
inftances of confiderable powers of the under- 
ilanding, combined with waywardnefs of tem- 
per, fufficient to dcftroy all the comfort of life. 
H2 
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as poflible from the full effluvia of the air they 
arc to breathe. They undertake this melan-* 
choly journey, travelling always with the 
wind. About one in ten^fcapes, and brings 
away a little box of this direful commodity \ 



ON WAR. 

IT puzzles the faculties to conje6lure what 
can influence the ruling men of all nations to 
delight in war, there appears in it a charm 
that compen fates the toil and pain of all its vo- 
taries ; the tears of humanity are unhegdedj 
the fhrieks of diftrefs are unheard, the widow* 
cd mother, and her orphan children are unpi- 
tied, and the fweet voice of peace is overpow- 
ered by the (houts of conquefl, and the yell of 
murder ! 

Were fuch men to reflect, that when the 
Demon of War giwes the fignal fof battle, and 
is brandi filing his bloody fword, he leads his 

fierce hirelings to the flaughter of unoffending 
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men, who are, perhaps, without any motives 
of refer tment, or defire of revenge— And 
could we furvey the foldicr writhing with his 
wounds, his mangled face befmeared with gore, 
could his groans be heard when he breathed 
his laft— did we behold unfatiated flaughter 
ftill ftalking over the enfanguined field thirft- 
ing for more vi£lims to glut his rage, fhould 
we not involuntarily exclaim ; — Great God ! 
why doft thou fuffer fuch horrible calamity, 
fuch dreadful defolation ? Is it poilible that all 
incn were created by thy hand, that thus with 
favage fury mankind dcflroy their fellow men, 
the nobleft of ^hy works ? But the ways of Hea- 
ven are unfearchable, and finite beings limit- 
ed in underftanding — ^the flaves of paflion, the 
bigots of opinion, of pride, avarice, and am- 
bition, cannot prefume to queftion the plans of 
that Providence whofe power is omnipotent — 
whofe wifdom is unerring— .whofe decrees are 
unchangeable. Yet our feelings for fuffering 
humanity cannot, nor ought they to be fup- 

preffed. 

It is the duty of every man, as far as the 
fphere of his influence reaches, to eradicate 

I 2 
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fuch fentiments from the mind, to convince 
the undcrllanding that war is repugnant to 
the precepts of our religion, that it i^ a viola- 
tion of the law of nature, that if we confult 
our feelings, we fhall find them invariably re- 
volt at the idea of death- 

Who does not feel the painful fenfation of 
curdling blood at even cnafhing to death an 
infe<St, or a reptile ? And fhould the image of 
the Deity then be fo wantonly, fo profufely 
deftroyed ? — Unnatural thought I — Already 
have too many thoufands of men been facrifi- 
ccd at this demon's (hrine ! What can attone 
for the diftrading agitation of that man's mind 
who is torn from the foft bofom of domeftic 
joy, from thofe dear native fcenes where all 
around was melody and peace ? What com- 
penfation can thoufands of families receive for 
all thofe hard fliips they are obliged to fuffer in 
thofe receptacles of poverty, the workhoufcs 
of great manufaduring cities ? Trade being 
fufpended,- the pillars of their families have 
been necefliated to join the legions of their 
country, and perhaps forced forever by the 
noxious climate; or the deftroying fword from 
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the fight of thofe for whom they toiled, and 
from whom they received reciprocal, and en- 
dearing affedlion. 

From the lowly cottage, the fvveet and fim- 
ple ftrain of cheerful induftry is feldom heard. 
Health's fportive chubby children playing a- 
Tound the door, or fwelling the chorus of their 
mother's fong, are now, fad reverfe I work- 
ing in a pent-up room, immured from freedom, 
and alas ! too often difciplined for trivial 
faults, infeparable from youth, not with the 
juft and lenient hand of a parent, but by the 
lavage and oppre^ve hands of ignorance and 
paffion, Palenefs and dejedtion now lit upon 
the matron's cheeks where the rofeate hues of 
health once glowed, and which were once ani- 
mated with liberty and joy. 

Were thofe who are ambitious of their coun- 
try's renown one moment to refiedl that it 
niuft be purchafed by the fufferings and the 
death of thoufands — were they to picture to 
tliemfelves what hardfliips (even if life is fpa- 
rcd) foldiers experience, they would not fo 
unhcfitatingly be the advocates for wars. 

Thofe who are houfed from the inclemen- 
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cics of the weather, remote from danger, un^ 
harraffed by fatigue, may, without fear, fight 
their woundlcfs battles, but they know not 
the anguifh of thofe men whofe bofoms are ex* 
pofed to the fe verity of every ftorm, who of tea 
ftand half-immerfed in water fliivering in the 
trenches, fometimes forced to lie down on the 
cold ground, when exhaufted nature urges 
them to fleep, whilft the noble and the weaU 
thy cits are repofing in foft luxuriance on their 
downy beds. 

To a reflefting mind it is particularly aftof 
nifhing that when men are converling on thi^ 
general topic with animation, they can forget 
the affociated ideas of carnage and deftrudlion-, 
What exultation fparkles in the eyes whet> 
vidlory is announced! A health to the brave 
conqteror is vociferated — the cannon's thun- 
dering voice refounds — the ftreets glow with 
brilliant illuminations — fliouts of joy diilurU 
the ferenity of night. Poor thoughtlefs be- 
inr^s ! inftead of exhibiting tokens cf fuch ex- 
travagant joy, rather run, if ye are patriots 
indeed, and pour the balm of cafe into the bo- 
fom of thofe groaning with anguIOu 
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CURIOUS CHARACTER OF yAMES fHE FIRST* 
DR. WILLIAMS 

PREACHED and printed his funeral fei- 
mon, with the title of Great Britain's Solo- 
mon. This fermon is a curiofity, and def^rrves 
to be known as a fpecimen of the grofs flattery 
of thofe times. His text was i Kings, xi. 41, 
42, and part of the 43d. verfe. After ha- 
ving mentioned the text, he begins thus : 
" Mod high and mighty, mod honourable^ 
worfhipful, and well-beloved in our Lord and 
Saviour Jcfus Ghrift ; it is not I, but this wo- 
ful accident that chufeth the text." He then 
proceeds to confider it as applicable to Solo- 
mon, and afterwards compares him and James 
" Firfl, as it were in one general lump, or 
mould, that you may fee by the oddness of 
their proportion, how they differ from all kings 
bcfides. And then with^a particular examina- 
tion of the part of my text, that you may ob- 
ferve, by the feveral members, how well they 
rcfemble the one the other.** 
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" For the bulk or the mould, I dare prc- 
tume to fay, you never read in your lives of 
two kings more fully paralleled amongft them- 
felves, and better diftinguiftied from all other 
kings befides themfelves* King Solomon is 
faid to be unigenitus coram matre suay the on- 
ly fon of his mother. Prov. iv. 3- So was 
Xing James. Solomon was of a complexion 
white and ruddy. Can. v. lo. So was King 
James. Solomon was an infant king, puerpa* 
vulusj a little child, i Chron. xxii. 5. So 
was King James, a king at the age of thirteen 
months. Solomon began his reign in the life 
of his prcdeceffor. So, by the force and com- 
pulfion of that ftate, did our late fovereign 
King James. Solomon was twice crowned 
and anointed a king. So was King James. 
Solomon's minority was rough, through the 
quarrels of the former fovereigns. So was 
that of King James. Solomon was learned 
above all the princes of the eaft. So was 
King James above all the princes in the uni- 
verfal world- Solomon was a writer in profc 
and verfe- So, in a very pure and cxquifite 
manner was our fwcet fovereign King James. 
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Solomon was the greateft patron we ever read 
«f to church and churchmen ; and yet no 
greater (let the hoiife of Aaron now confefs) 
than King James. Solomon wjis honoured 
with ambaffadors from all the kings of the 
earth ; and fo you know was King James* So- 
lomon was a main improver of home commo- 
dities, as you may fee in his trading with Hi- 
ram ; and, God knows, it was the daily (ludy 
of King James. Solomon was a great roain- 
tdner of (hipping and navigation ; a raoft pro- 
per attribute to King James. Solomon beau- 
tified very much his capital city with buildings 
and waterworks ; fo did King James* Every 
wan lived in peace under his vine and fig-tree 
in the days of Solomon ; and fo they did in the 
blcffed days of King James. And yet tow-^ 
irds his end . King Solomon had Secret enc- 
iniee, Razan, Hadad, and Jereboam, and pre- 

«rcd for a war upon going to his grave ; fo 
King James. i.aftly, before any hoftile 
i we read of in the hiftory, King Solomon 

led in peace, when he had lived about fixty 
^rs ; and fo you know did King James." 

I One would think this had been enough of all 
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confcicncc ; but the Right Reverend Preach- 
er proceeds " topolifti and refine the members 
of this ftatue in their divifion and particular. '» 
" In his ftyle/* fays he, " you may obfcrvc 
the Ecclefiaftes ; in his figures the Canticles ; 
in his fentences the Proverbs ; and in his whole 
difcourfe reliquium verborum Solomonisj all the 
reft that "vVas admirable in the eloquence of So- 
lomon. From his fayings I come to his doings, 
^afecerit^ all that he did. Every adlion of 
his facred Majcfty was a virtue, and a miracle 
to exempt him from any parallel amongft the 
modern kings and princes* Of all the Chrifti- 
an kings that ever I read of, he was the moft 
conftant patron of churches and churchmen. 
I will fpeak it boldly, in the prefencc here of 
God and men, that I believe in my foul arn 
confcience, there never lived a more conftant 
refolute, and fettled Proteftant, in point o 
dodlrine, than our late fovereign. Throug 
all Europe, no more queftion was made of h 
being juft, than of his being King. He wa( 
refolute enough, and fomewhat too forward i 
thofe unapproachable places (the Highlands 
fcattering his enemies as muck with his exaai 
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^e as he did "with his forces- Befldes tfaefe 
tdventures of his perfon, he was utito his peo- 
jde, to the hour o^ his death, another cheru- 
bim with a flaming fword, to keep out ene« 
mies from this paradife of ours^^' 

After flourilhirig upon his political wlfdbm 
and learned works, he goes oft to let us know^ 
** That as he lived like a king fo he died likd 
a faint. All his latter days he fpent in prayer^ 
fending his thoughts before into heaven, to h6 
the harbingers of his happy foul* Some four 
days before his end, he defired to receive th6 
bleiTed facrament, and faid he was prepared 
for it by faith and charity. He repeated the 
articles of the Creed, and after the abfolution 
had been read and pronounced, he received the 
facrament with that zeal and devotbn, as if he 
had not been a frail man, but a cherubim 
clothed with flefh and blood; he twice or thrice 
repeated Domine Jesu^vini citoj aiid after the 
prayer ufually faid at the hour of death was 
ended, his lords and fervants kneeling, with- 
out any pangs or convuldons at all, dormivit 
Solomon^ Solomon ilcpt. And his foul," adda 
the good BUhop, " fevered from the dregs of 
K 
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the body, doth now enjoy an eternal dreaming: 
in the prefence of God, environed no more 
with lords and knights, but with troops of an- 
gels and the fouls of the blclTed, called in thb 
text his fore-runners or fathers." 



THE 

PORTRAIT OF A TRADING JUSTICE^ 

AS IT WAS DESCRIBED AT COACHMAKER'S 
HALL, IN THE YEAR I786. 

HIS head is the fcull of a fuperannuated at- 
torney, in which are depofued the brains of a 
goofe. On cither fide hang the ears of an afs, 
to fhew his family connections. His eyes, 
with which he looks at virtue, merit, and for- 
titude, are thofe of an owl in the fun (hi ne, 
blinking. He has the teetlj of a moufe, that 
will knaw through a deal board for a bit of 
toafled cheefc; And bis tongue, like that of 
a jack-daw, cannot fpeak till flit with a piece 
of filver. He has the hands of a monkey, picks 
VP all within his reach, and hides the boot^ 
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^at he fingers. His breaft is the paunch of 
a hog filled with ttic blood of the. malefa<Sl6r> 
tbe bread of the indigent, and the tears of- the 
oiphari and widow, which, like the petrifying 
water of fome rivers, have hardened his heart 
to ftotte, ' He has the back of a bear, fitted 
only for aii exhibition or a cudgel ; aod his 
legs fiiall be furniflied by an old cow, for the • 
fake of a cloven foot. 

As it would bfe highly impi*oper to let him 
go naked, we will clothe him ; but not iri ah 
Engliih drcfs^ for he is a difgracc to the rianie* 
On his head ydti behold the turban of officiality 
folcnce, in whiclvhc rivals the great MdguK 
His under garmetit is the veil of ignorance^ 
which he anxiouily wifhes to hide ; over his 
fiioulders hangs the mantlfe-bf tyranny, and hia 
feet are fhod with the fandals of impiety and 
perjury. 

Let us now enquire after his qualifications 
for the office, and we {hall find him pofTefTed 
of the compaffion of a crocodile, who weeps 
over his prey to increafe his fpoils. The de- 
ttJon of avarice taught him benevolence, and 
k carries the bleffings of the unfortunate iii 
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a nut-fhclU He has the fympathy of an oflrich, 
tvho deferts its young and difplays the fenfibu 
Jity of a itoic. 

It is ncccffary to give hinj an equipage 
fuitable to his rank, and that fhall complete 
the portrait, Hi9 coaph is the car of qpprefli. 
on \ the arms painted upon it are difcord ind 
knavcF)'', embracing each other in the field of 
plunder. The horfcs that draTf him are fear 
und flattery ; the footmen that follow him are 
Vifamy and contempt, Belzebub mounts the 
coach-boxy and an old proverb makes him an 
excellent roottos-**^ mus^ needs ^o vfj^am the 
4^ii4rive$n 



OF THE BEAVER. 

THE Beaver is about four feet in length; 
f nd twelve or fifteen inches broad ; his ikin iM 
the northern regions is generally black ; bu^ 
Hbriglrteps into ?i reditu hue, in the ^mppi 



Fart^ ciimatiCf. He is covered ^y^th two forts 
of. hair, ^ne loDg^ and the other a foft dpwn; 
the latter which is an inch in length, is ex- 
tremely' fine and compact and fumiOiet the 
aoimal with a neceflary degree of warmth, the 
bjig hair preferves the down from .dirt and 
W€t» The head is like that of the otter, but 
JoDgcr, the fnout is pretty long, the eyes fmaU, 
the earjs fhort, round and hairy on the outfide, 
but fniooth within, and the teeth very long, 
the under teeth projedl the Ureadth of three 
fogers, and th^ U|^r, half a finger, all of 
which are broad, crooked, Acong and (harp ; 
befidcs thofe teeth, which are called incifors, 
vbiich grow double, are fet very deep in their 
jaws, and bend like the t^gc of an axe ; they 
have fixtecn grinders, eight on each fide, four 
above, and fpur below, diredlly oppofite to 
each other. With the former they are able to 
CBt down trees of a confiderable fize ; with 
the latter, to break the hardeft fubftances ; 
the legs are fhort, the fore-legs not exceeding 
four or five inches in length, the fore-paws 
?rc formed fomethjpg like the human hai^d. 
K a 
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Tbefe feet (enre the beaver to dig, foften^ aili 
work the clay for different purpofcsj the hiad 
feet are famifhed with membranes^ or hx^ 
ikins, extending between the toes, like tho£^ 
of ducks, and other water-Cuwl ; the taH is 
long, a little flat, entirely covered with fcaies} 
fupplied with mnfcles, and perpetually moiftes^ 
cd with oil or fat, which the creature diftiV 
butes all over them with his fnout, and whtdl 
he procures from four bags, which are placet 
under the inteftines, and are found in everf 
beaver, whether male or female* Thefe bags 
are filled with a rednous liquid fubftance^ 
which, when it is ejeded, fettles into a thick 
confiftence. Phyficians call it caftofeum, and 
prefcribe it as an excellent remedy againil poi- 
fons, vapours, and other maladies, but when it 
growsold, it blackens, and degenerates into a 
dangerous poifon. 

The form and flrength of the teeth are fuit- 
ed to cutting of wood and hard fubfiances, 
and we have already been told that with thefe 
they are able to fell trees ; the fore-paws are 
adapted to handling and difpoiing the mateii- 
als of the work j the hind-feet are formed for 
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ning^ and evidently Ihcw that the crea- 
: is intended to live in both elements, and 
fhat is called an amphibious animal ; the 
from its flatnefs, and the hardnefs of its 
iesy may fcrvc very well for a hod, fuch as 
cklayers u(e for carrying niortar, kc* And 
inot totally improbable, that a creature 
tiflied with fuch tools, and endued with a 
ortionable degree of fagacity to ufe them, 
old be able to conftru£t houfes of three flo- 
or build bridges, &c« 
ben they are going to chvfe a plade to 
kiid a habitation, they aCTemble in compa« 
rfometimes of two or three hundred, and 
• mature deliberation, fix on a fpot where 
ftty of provifions, and all neceffaries may be 
Biid* Their houfes are always {ituated in 
water ; and when they can find neither 
►c nor pond adjacent, they endeavour to 
ply the defe^, by topping the current of 
: brook or fmall river, by means of a cau- 
r or dam j for this purpofe they fet about 
ng of trees, which feveral of them togc- 
cffeA pretty eafily, with their ftrong 
!eth ; they take care to chufe out thofe that 
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*' For the bulk or the mould, I dare pre- 
tume to fay, you never read in your lives of 
two kings more fully paralleled amongfl them- 
felves, and better diftinguifhed from all other 
kings beddes themfelves. King Solomon is 
faid to be unigenitus coram matre sua^ the on- 
ly fon of his mother. Prov. iv. 3. So was 
King James. Solomon was of a complexion 
white and ruddy. Can. v. 10. So was Kin^^ 
James. Solomon was an infant king, puerpa* 
vulusj a little child, i Chron. xxii. 5* So 
was King James, a king at the age of thirteen 
months. Solomon began his reign in the life 
of his predeceffor. So, by the force and com. 
pulfion of that ftate, did our late fovereign 
King James. Solomon was twice crowned 
and anointed a king. So was King James. 
Solomon's minority was rough, through the 
quarrels of the former fovereigns. So -was 
that of King James. Solomon was learned 
above all the princes of the eaft. So was 
King James above all the princes in the uni- 
verfal world. Solomon was a writer in profe 
and verfe- So, in a very pure and cxquifite 
manner was our fwcct fovcrcign King James* 
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Solomon was the greateft patron we ever read 
of to church and churchmen ; and yet no 
greater (let the houfe of Aaron now confefs) 
than King James* Solomon wjis honoured 
with ambafTadors from all the kings of the 
earth ; and fo you know was King James. So- 
lomon was a main improver of home commo- 
dities, as you may fee in his trading with Hi- 
ram ; and, God knows, it was the daily ftudy 
of King James. Solomon was a great main- 
tainer of fliipping and navigation ; a mod pro- 
per attribute to King James. Solomon beau- 
tified very much his capital city with buildings 
and waterworks ; fo did King James. Every 
man lived in peace under his vine and fig-tree 
in the days of Solomon ; and fo they did in the 
blelfed days of King James. And yet tow- 
ards his end . King Solomon had Secret ene- 
mies, Kazan, Hadad, and Jercboam, and pre- 
pared for a war upon going to his grave ; fo 
did King James, jtaftly, before any hoftile 
t6l we read of in the hiftory, King Solomon 
died in peace, when he had lived about fixty 
years ; and fo you know did King James." 
One would think this had been enough of all 
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confciencc ; but the Right Reverend Preach- 
er proceeds " to polifti and refine the members 
of this ftatue in their divifion and particular," 
" In his ftyle/* fays he, " you may obfcrvc 
the Ecclefiaftes ; in his figures the Canticles ; 
in his fentences the Proverbs ; and in his whole 
difcourfe reltquium verborum Salomonisy all the 
reft that Was admirable in the eloquence of So- 
lomon. From his fayings I come to his doings, 
^a fecerit^ all that he did. Every adlion of 
his facred Majcfty was a virtue, and a miracle 
to exempt him from any parallel araongft the 
modern kings and princes* Of all the Chrifti- 
an kings that ever I read of, he was the moft 
conftant patron of churches and churchmen* 
I will fpeak it boldly, in the prefencc here of 
God and men, that I believe in my foul and 
confcience, there never lived a more conftant, 
refolute, and fettled Proteftant, in point of 
dodlrine, than our late fovereign* Through 
all Europe, no more queftiou was made of his 
being juft, than of his being King. He was 
refolute enough, and fomewhat too forward in 
thofe unapproachable places (the Highlands) 
fcattering his enemies as muck with his exam- 
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pte as he did "with his forces- Beddes thefe 
idventures of his perfon, he was utito his peo- 
ple, to the hour o^ his death, another cheni- 
bim with a flaming fword, to keep out tut* 
nies from this paradife of otirsi^' 

After flourifhirig upon his political wllUdm 
and learned works, he goes oh to let us know, 
•« That as he lived like a king fo he died likd 
a faint. All his latter days he fpent in prayer^ 
fending his thoughts before into heaven, to h6 
the harbingers of his happy foul* Some four 
days before his end, he defired to receive thd 
bleiTed facrament, and faid he was prepared 
for it by faith and charity. He repeated the 
articles of the Creed, and after the abfolution 
had been read and pronounced, he received thtf 
facrament with that zeal and devotion, as if he 
had not been a frail man, but a cherubim 
clothed with flefh and blood j he twice or thrice 
repeated Domine Jesu^vini citoj arid after the 
prayer ufually faid at the hour of death was 
ended, his lords and fervants kneeling, with* 
put any pangs or convulfions at all, dormivit 
SoIomoTiy Solomon ilept. And his foul,'* adds 
the good Bilhop, •' fevered from the dregs of 
K 
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rciCcmblance to thafe of the manioc : they arc 
green on the upper part, and white beneath. 
The feeds are three la number, and contained 
in a pod, confifling of three cells, not unlike 
thofe of the palma chrifti ; and in each of 
them there is a kernel, which being ftripped 
and boiled in water, yields a thick oil or fat, 
which the natives ufe for the fame purpofes 
that we do butter* The juice, which is ap- 
plied to many different ufes, is collected chief- 
ly in time of rain, becaufe it flows then moft 
abundantly. They make an incifion through 
the bark, and there ilTues through it a milky 
liquor. It is faid, that the means employed 
to harden it, is kept a profound fecrct- 
Though fome aflcit, that it thickens, and be- 
comes gradually folid by being expofed to the 
air. As it becomes folid, it fhews an extra- 
ordinary degree of flexibility and elafticity. 
The Indians make boots of it, which water j 
cannot penetrate : they have a method of fmo« 
king them, that makes them look like real lea- 
ther. Eottles are alfo made of this fubftancqj 
to the necks of which arc faftened holloi 
reeds, fo that the liquor, that is contained 
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them may be fquirted through the reeds by 
pieffing the bottle. One of thefe, filled with 
water, is always prefcnted to each of their 
gucfts at their entertainments, who never fail 
to make ufe of it before eating. 

Flambeaux made of this refin give a brilli- 
ant light, and have no bad frnfeH. A kind of 
cloth Is alfo prepared from it, which the inha- 
bhantB of Quito apply to the fame purpofes as 
OBT oiUcloth, or fail-cloth. It is alfo formed 
into a variety of figures by ir.eans of earthen 
moulds, that ferve both for ufe and ornament. 



A tAMILY CONVERSATION ON THE 
SUBJECT OF THE WHALE, 

Father', Mother, Augusta, SopiiiA, 

Cecilia, Charles, 

and Heniiy. 

M0th€r* MY dear Augufta, I am glad 
tafee you; my girls telK me you defirc to 
k of our party, when we meet of an even- 
L 
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Ing. Your company will be always agreeable 
to me, and I hope our cdnverfati^ will be in- 
ftrudive to you. 

Augusta. I accept the invitation with 
pleafure ; but I hope to receive entertainment 
as well as inftruaion ; for I fhall never be a- 
ble to attend to along dry ledure, without 
fome amufement to render it palatable. 

Father. I have chofen the rWhale for 
our fubjeft to night, and the information 
it affords I expeft will be new and wonderful 
to you all. 

Charles. Is not the Whale found in the 
fcas towards the north pole ? 

Father. Yes, my dear, they chiefly in- 
habit the feas towards the north pole; 
•fjiough many whales arc caught in the Sooti^ 
Seas toward that pole ; but the chief fi(hcq^ 
has been near the coaft of Spitzber:ged, Nova 

Zcmbia, and Greenland ; where many fhipa 

' ^ I 

go every year,v for the fole purpofe of catchinfl 

whales- | 

Mother. We may admire the* goodnelj 

of Providence, who leaves not the moft ob 

fcure corner of the globe withoatjts pecu 
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Har riches. Thefe countries, ivhich fearcely 
fupply food for their wretched inhabitants^ 
and are* covered with fnow, full nine months 
in the year, at-e vifijed by people from.diftant 
parts of the world who. brave every danger, 
for the fake of taking the whales, which are 
found in'their feas* 

Cecilia- I cannot think what ufe they can 
be oi^ to tempt people to go fo far for them. 

Fatbevm You will find that they fupply 
feveral ufeful articles for our convenience. 
Your ftays, fo^ example^ would not be £b well 
Ihaped without whalebone. 

Cefiliu. Are the bones that fliffca our (lays 
really the bones of whales ? 

Father. The fubftance called whalebone, 
adheres to the upper jaw, and is formed, of 
thin parallel laminae, called whiikers| .forne 
of the longc ft are four yards in length; they 
are'furrouilded by long ftrong hair, to guard 
the tongue from being hurt, and alfo to pre** 
vent the return of their food, when they dif* 
ch:frge the witter out of their mouth. 

Henry. Whifkers four yards long ! h6W 
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fierce the whale mull look \ pray w]mt &c m 
hehitnfelf? 

Father, The common wha]e is the lar- 
^ft of all animalS} of whofe hiftoiy \re 
have any certain account ; it is fosetiioes 
found ninety feet long, and tho(c which inha- 
bit the torrid zone are faid to be much lafgvr. 
The fize of the head is about one third of tha 
whole fi(h, the under lip is much broader tha« 
the upper, which is narrow and oblong, tb^ 
tongue is a foft, fpongy, fat fubftance, l^me-i 
times yielding five or fix barrels of oil ; tht 
gullet or Cwallow is very fmaH for fo laige an 
animal, not exceeding four inches in width ; 
but that is proportioned to the Ibod -it .eats, 
which is a particular kind of fmall fnail ; or aa 
fome fay, it varies its rqpaA with the Mfidu(ji» 
or fea blubber, an infe^ which is foDiid ptb« 

Sopbid' Is not the whale a fifli of prty 'then f 
I thought k would devour men, if they obj. 
happily fell in their way. 

Father. Th«y arc quite hprakft and 
inoffcafiivc to every thing but infers. 
The only danger to be apprehended from than 
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iftljeftartbg of a plank in the (hip, or the 
o^rturning of a boat, with their huge bulk, 

•Augusta* Oh terrible ! what can induce 
men to incur fuch dangers, when they may 
fhty quietly at home and enjoy themfelves ? 

Mother. There are many ftrong rea- 
fon« that prevail with thoufands to under- 
go t life of hardOiip, toil, and danger. The 
aecedity of earning a living, to which you, 
who are brought up in the enjoyment of plenty, 
^re ftrangers, is one ftrong inducement. 

Sophia. But I would chufc fome eafier em- 
ployment ; a gardner has an agreeable life. 

Father. But do you not rcfleA that all 
men cannot be gardeners ; there is employ- 
ment for but a few in that line. Providence 
)ias wifely endued mankind with as great a va- 
jiety of inclinations and purfuits, as there is 
iivcrfity in their perfons ; fome fliew a very 
early inclination ior a fca-life, that no danger 
can deter, or pcffuafi'ons prevail with them to 
give up ; which appears to be implanted for 
the purpofe of providing the means of an in- 
tercowrfe between the inhabitants of diftant 
countries, by which each party may reap ad- 
L2 
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vantage by hiterchatiging, the fuperfliious pro-* 
duce of diftant climes, and exercifmg the mu- 
tual good offices of love and kindnefs. But 
to return to the whale ; it has two orifices, ia 
the middle of the head, through which it 
fpouts water to a great height, and, when it 
is difturbed or wounded, with a. noifc, like 
thunder. Its eyes are not larger than thofe of 
an ox, and placed at a great diftance from each, 
other. There is no fin on the back, but oa, 
the fides, under each eye. there are. two large 
ones which ferve it for rowing. The colour 
varies, the back of fome being red, others 
black, and another variety is mottled ; the bel- 
ly is generally white. They are extremely, 
beautiful in the water ; the fkin js very fmpoth 
and flippery. Under the £kih the whale is co- . 
vered with fat or blubber, from fix to twelve 
inches thick, which fometimes yields from one » 
to two hundred barrels of oil. All Europe is 
fupplied with oil for lamps, and many other, 
purpofes, from this blubber. The flelh ^ ij 
red and coarfe, fomewhat like beef; the Green- 
landers eat it, and the Icelanders foak it in 
four whey. 
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. CbarhsK It ipuft be yery difagrceable food* 
1 (hould think, the oil would make it very grea- 
if and ftrong. 

Father. So it does; but the poor peo- 
ple who. Uve in countries fo far north, have 
but little variety of meat to tempt their appe- 
tite.. In. winter, as y»ur mother has already 
remarked, the* ground is covered with.fnow, 
aD(i affords no vegetation but a little mofs/ 
wbich is found on- the bodies of trees, confe- 
quently the larger animals, fuch as cattle, 8cc. 
cannot fubfift there. The reindeer is peculiar 
to thofe: parts, and fupplies his mader with a 
fcanty provifion during that dreary feafon ; 
but a^ .they are valuable for many other purpo- 
fes, tliey are ui^willing to kill them but from 
nejicfllty ; the flefh of the whale is therefore 
reckoned a dainty, which may afford us a lef- 
fon*; to be contented with beef and mutton, 
and to difcourage that fpirit of gluttony and 
fcnfual indulgence- that prevails too glaringly 
at the tables of the rich, who are feldom fatis- 
fiedwith oneor two plain diflies, but cover 
their tables with a profufion, that invites a 
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falfe appetite, and wafte^ the good ttings d)at 
are provided for our ufe. 

Charles. Do whales ever ftray fo far 
from their nfual haunts, as to be found on 
pur coaHs I it would give me gr«at pleafure to 
fee one* 

Father^ There ha^e been inftances of 
a fow, that have been left at low waten 
on fhore, but they occih* but {eldooi* 
Kotwitb (landing its vail (ize) the whale fwtms 
fwiftly, and generally againft the wind. The 
female brings but one^ or at moft two youag^ 
ones at a time, which are ^ine or ten feet long ; 
they fucklc their young, and if purfued, flic\r 
the fame maternal folioitude for the preicrva* 
tion of their offspring, as land aninpak^ bj 
-^rapping them up in their fins clofe to their 
bodies. 

Sopbta* Pray, does th^ whale yield any 
other produce, that is ufcful to man, except 
oil and whalebone ? 

Father, Yes; Spermaceti is prepared 
from the oil that is found in the head of a 
vhal$^. It is melted over a gentle fire, and 
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pot int<9^ iDoulds) like thofe wbcycui fugar 
loaves ^re fbrmed ; when cold and drained, it 
is taken out and melted over again^ till it be 
well purified and whitened ; it is ^hen cut with 
a Jcniie into flakes, and is uied as a medicine 
for various complaints of the lungs ; it is alfo 
ufed for making candles^ wUch are but little 
inferior to thofe made of waic. 

Charles. I cannot in^agine what meang 
can be devifed to catch a;id manage an animal 
of fucb prodigioi^s $ze« 

Father. No anim^ is fo large or pow- 
erfql, bat muft yidd to the fupcrior fagaci- 
^ pf man. The methpd of taking whales is 
truly curious, and I ihall have pleafure in en^ 
tertaining you with ^recital of it. 

4//. Pray begin, we are all attention* « 

Father. The whale veffels ufually fail 
a|)out the beginning of Aprii^ and (leer north- 
ward, till they reach about the 75th degree of 
north latitude, w^iere they ufualiy begin to 
jncet with the ice. It is among thefe hug» 
li^aps of ice, that float about in thefe feas^ 
lb?t t|iey £n4 ^h^ whale, an4 there mo(l of the 
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Ycfifel^ take their ftation for tKc fiftiing. 
Every fhip has fix Or feven boats belong- 
ing to \Xy each of which has one harpooner, 
one man to ftcer^ one to manage the line, 
and four feamen to row it ; each boat is pro- 
vided with two or three harpoons, feve- 
ral lances, and fix lines fattened together, 
each one hundred and twenty fathoms long. 
To each harping iron is faftened a ftrong flick, 
about fix feet long, and a foft pliable line of 
as many fathoms, called the fore guager, 
which is fattened to the lines in the boat. 
The inftrument with which the whale is ftnick^ 
is a harping iron, or javelin, pointed witli 
fteel, in a triangular fliape, like the barb of an 
arrow. The harpooner, upon fight of the fifh, 
fiings the harping iron with all his might a-> 
gainft its back ; and if he be fo fortunate as to 
penetrate the jDcin and fat, into the flefh, he 
lets go a line faftened to the harping iron, at 
the end of which is a gourd, which fwimmin^ 
on the water, difcovers where the whale is s 
for the minute he is wounded, he plunges . to 
the bottom, commonly fwimming againft the 
wind \ and this is the moment of danger, left •; 
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be fliould outrun the length of the line, and 
pull the boat after him into the deep ; to 
guard againft this inconvenience, a man is 
fixed by the line with a (harp knife, ready to 
cut it in a moment, in cafe of neceifity* If 
the whale return for air to breathe, the har- 
pooner takes the opportunity to give him a 
frefh wound, till fainting by lois of blood, 
from repeated wounds, the men feize that mof 
ment for aj^roiaching him, and thmfting a 
long fteel lance under his gills, into his bread, 
and throvgh the inteftines, foon difpatcb him* 
When the carcafe begins to float, they cut 
holes in the fins and tail, and tying a rope in 
them, tow him to the veffel, where he is feft^ 
ened to the larboard fide of the Ihip, floating 
vpon his back, almoft level with the fea^ 

Charles. What wonderful flcill and dexteri- 
ty are requifite in a Greenland failor \ I ihoiUd 
like to make one voyage with them* 

Mother* Your curiofity and ardour are 
excited by the account your father has gi- 
ven us of their expe<titions, bat yon are not 
aware of the hardfhips they undergo from the 
feverity of thefe northern climates. 
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ing. Your company will be always agreeable 
to me, and I hope our cbnverfati6n will be in- 
ftrudlive to you. 

• Augusta. I accept the invitation .with 
plcafurc ; but I hope to receive entertainment 
as well as inftru6tion ; for I fhall never be a- 
ble to attend to a long dry leaare, without 
fome amufement to render it palatable. 

Father. I have chofen the tWhale for 
our fubjeft to night, and the information 
it affords I expeft will be new and wonderful 
to you all. 

Charles. Is not the Whale found in the 
feas towards the north pole ? 

Father. Yes, my dear, they chiefly in- 
habit the feas towards the north pole; 
though, many whales are caught in the South 
Seas toward that pole ; but the chief fiChery 
has been near the coaft of Spitabergen, Nova 
Zenibla, and Greenland ; where many fliips 
go every year,, for the fole purpofe of catching 
whales- 

Mother. We may admire the- goodncfs 
of Providence, who leaves not the nioft ob- 
fcure corner of the globe without Jts pecu- 
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liar riches. Thefe countries, ivbich fcarcely 
fupply food for their wretched inhabitants^ 
and are* covered with fnow, full nine months 
in the year, are vifijed by people from diftant 
parts of the world who> brave every danger^ 
for the fake of taking the whales, which are 
found in^ their feas* 

Cecilia' I cannot think what ufe they can 
be of, to tempt people to go fo far for them* 

father* You will find that they fupply 
feveral ufeful articles for our convenience. 
Your flays, for example, would not be £b well 
ihaped without whalebone. 

CepUiu* Are the bones that fliffcn our (lays 
really the bones of whales ? 

Father. The fubftance called whalebone, 
adheres to the upper jaw, and is formed, of 
thin parallel laminae, called whiikers ; .fomfi 
of the longc ft are four yards in length; they 
are'furrouilded by long ftrong hair, to guard 
the tongue from b^ing hurt, and alfo to pre- 
vent the return of their food, when they dif* 
chaGrge the witter out of their mouth. 

Henry. Whiikers foujr yards long ! b6w 
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fierce the whale mull look I pray w]mt Bz€ is 
hehitnfclf? 

Father, The common wha}e is the tor* 
f^k of all animals, of whofe hiftoiy we 
have any certain account ; it is fomctimes 
found ninety feet long, and thofe which iaha** 
bit the torrid zone are faid to be much larger. 
The iize of the head is about one third of the 
whole ii(h, the under lip is much broader t^aa 
the upper, which is narrow and oblong, the 
tongue is a foft, fpongy, fat fubftance, (kme^ 
times yielding five or fix barrels of oil » tht 
gullet or Cwallow is very fmaH for fo large an 
animal, not exceeding four inches in width ; 
but that is proportioned to the food it.efttf, 
which is a particular kind of fmall fnail ; or aa^ 
fome fay, it varies itsrctpaA with the Medufii» 
or fca blubber, an infedt which is foDiid )n tbt 

Sophia- Is not the whale a.fiflb of prty 'then f 
I thought k would devour men, if they vatn 
happily fell in their way. 

Father. They arc quite hfutnleb and 
inofieafiye to every «hing but infers* 
The only danger to be apprehended from thou 
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iftliellartbg of a plank in the (hip, or the 
Q^terturning of a boat, with their huge bulk, 

•Augusta* Oh terrible 1 what can induce 
men to incur fuch dangers, when they may 
illy quietly at home and enjoy therafelvcs ? 

Mother, There are many ftrong rea- 
fons that prevail with thoufands to under- 
go a life of hardOiip, toll, and danger. The 
aeceifity of earning a living, to which you, 
who are brought up in the enjoyment of plenty, 
^re (Irangers, is one flrong inducement. 

Sophia. But I would chufc fome eafier em- 
ployment ; a gardner has an agreeable life* 

Father. But do you not refleA that all 
men cannot be gardeners ; there is employ- 
ment for but a few in that line. Providence 
)ias wifely endued mankind with as great a va- 
riety of inclinations and purfuits, as there is 
iivcrfity in their perfons ; fome fliew a very 
early inclination ior a fca-life, that no danger 
can deter, or pcrfuafi^ons prevail with them to 
give up ; which appear* to be implanted for 
the purpofe of providing the means of an in- 
tercourfe between the inhabitants of diftant 
countries, by which each party may reap ad- 
L2 
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vantage by hiterchatiging, the fuperflnous pro-* 
duce of diftant climes, and exercifmg the mu- 
tual good offices of love and kindnefs. But 
to return to the whale ; it has two orifices iix 
the middle of the head, through which it 
fpouts water to a great height, and, when it 
is difturbed or wounded, with a. noife, like 
thunder. Its eyes are not larger than thofe o£ 
an ox, and placed at a great diflance fromeack^ 
other. There is no fin on the back, but on, 
the fides, under each eye. there are. two large 
ones which ferve it for rowing. The colour 
varies, the back of fome being red, others . 
black, and another variety is mottled; the bel- 
ly is generally white. They are extremely . 
beautiful in the water ; the Ikin is very fmooth 
and flij^ry. Under the £kih the whale is co- 
vered with fat or blubber, from fix to twelve 
inches thick, which fometimes yields from one . 
to two hundred barrels of oiL All Europe is , 
fupplied with oil for lamps, and many other . 
purpofes, from this blubber. The flefh..ii 
red and coarfe, fomewhat like beef; the Green- 
landers eat it, and the Icelanders foak it in 
four whey. . . . 
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Charles^ It ipuft be rery difagrccablc food* 
1 fhould think, the oil would make it very grea- 
fy and ftrong* 

Father. So it docs; but the poor peo- 
ple who. Uve in countries fo far north, have 
but little variety of meat to tempt their appe- 
tite.. In. winter, as y»ur mother has already 
remarked, the* ground is covered with fnow, 
ao4 affords, no vegetation but a little mofs^ 
"ifhich is found on* the bodies of trees, confe- 
quently the larger animals, fuch as cattle, 8cc. 
cannot fubfift there. The reindeer is peculiar 
to,t{io.fe; parts, and fupplies his mader with a 
fcaoty provifion during that dreary fcafon ; 
but as they are valuable for many other purpo- 
fes, tbey are unwilling to kill them but from 
neccflltyj the flefh of the whale is therefore 
reckoned a dainty, which may afford us a lef- 
fon'i to be contented with beef and mutton, 
and io difcourage that fpirit of gluttbny and 
fenfuai indulgence- that prevails too glaringly 
at the tables of the rich, who are feldom fatis- 
fied with orte or two plain diflies, but cover 
their tables with a profufion, that invites a 
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idKc appetite, and waAes the godd t^ngs t!bat 
are provided for our ufe. 

Charles, Do whales ever ftray fo fer 
from their tifual haunts, as to he found on 
our coaRs ? it would g\ye me gr«at pleafbre to 
fee one* 

Father^ There hai^e been infhtnces of 
a few, that have been left at low watcn 
on Ihore, but they occur but feldom* 
Notwithftanding its vaft fi2e, the whale fwtms 
fwiftljr, and generally againft the wind. The 
itmale brings but one, pr at moft two youa^ 
ones at a time, which arc nine or ten feet long" ; 
they fuckle their young, and if purfucd, QteMr 
the fame maternal folioitude for the prcferva- 
tion of their offspring, as land aninpals, by 
yrapping them up in their fins clofe to their 
bodies. 

Sophia. Pray, does the whale yield- any 
other produce, that is ufcful to mao, e^ccept 
oil and whalebone ? 

Father. Yes; Spennacett is prepared 
from the oil that is found in the head of a 
whalcar. It is melted over a gentle fire, und 
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pot inttf moulds, like thofe wbeiciii fugar 
loaves ^re formed ; when cold and drained, it 
is taken out and melted over again, till it be 
well purified and whitened ; it is ^hen cut with 
9 knife into flakes, and is u&d as a medicine 
for various complaints of the lungs ; it is alfo 
tifed for making candles, wliicli are but little 
inferior to thofe made of ws^. 

Charles. I cannot in^agine what means 
^an be devifeid to catdi a;id manage an animal 
of fucfa prodigioi^s $ze« 

F^ber* No anim^rf is fo large or pow- 
erfi^l) but muft yield to the fuperior fagaci- 
ty pf man. The methpd of taking whales is 
truly curious, and I fliall have pleafure in en,. 
tertaifMug you with ^recital of it. 

Ml. Pray begin, we are all attention>« 

Father. The whale veffels ufually fail 
al^ont t^ie beginning of April; and (leer north- 
ivard, till they reach about the 75th degree of 
portb latitude, w^iere they ufualiy begin to 
jncet yf'vih the ice. It is among thele hug# 
licaps of ice, that float about in thefe feas^ 
Ibat t|iey £n4 tlie whale, an^ there mod cf the 
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Tcffelk take their ftation for the fiftiing. 
Every (hip has fix dr feven boats belong- 
ing to it, each of which has one harpooner, 
one man to ftcer^ one to manage the line, 
and four fcamen to row it ; each boat is pro- 
vided with two or three harpoons, fevc- 
ral lances, and fix lines faftened together, 
each one hundred and twenty fathoms long. 
To each harping iron is faftened a ftrong flick, 
about fix feet long, and a foft pliable line of 
as many fathoms, called the fore guager, 
which is faftened to the lines in the boat. 
The inftrument with which the whale is ftruckj 
is a harping iron, or javelin, pointed witli 
fieel, in a triangular (hape, like the barb of an 
arrow. The harpooner, upon fight of the fi(b, 
flings the harping iron with all his might a- 
gainft its back ;• and if he be fo fortunate as to 
penetrate the ikin and fat, into the flefli, he 
lets go a line faftened to the harping iron, at 
the end of which is a gourd, which fwimming 
on the water, difcovers where the whale is s 
for the minute he is wounded, he plunges , to 
the bottom, commonly fwimming againft the 
wind ; and this is the moment of danger, left 
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lie ihould outrun the length of the line, and 
pull the boat after hiro into the deep ; to 
guard againft this inconveniencei a man is 
£xed by the line with a (harp knife, ready to 
cut it in a moment, in cafe of neceffity* If 
the whale return for air to breathe, the har- 
pooner takes the opportunity to give him a 
frefh wound, till fainting by lofs of blood, 
from repeated wounds, the men feize that mo- 
ment for approjAphing him, and thrufting a 
long fteel lance under his gills, into his breall, 
and throvgh the inteftines, foon difpatch him* 
When the carcafe begins to float, they cut 
boles in the fins and tail, and tying a rope in 
them, tow him ta the veflel, where he is fad* 
ened to the larboard fide of the Ihip, floating 
upon his back, almoft level with the iea* 

Charles* What wonderful flcill and dexteri- 
ty are requifite in a Greenland (ailor \ I flionld 
like to make one voyage with thera* 

Mothevm Your curiofity and ardour are 
excited by the account your father has gi- 
ven us of their expediUons, but yon are not 
aware of the hardfhips they undergo from the 
ft? erity of thefe northern climates. 
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Auguskcu I have been atcoftomcd to look 
■with coflteropt on fuch people^ as greatly my 
ii\fcriors ; but for tiic future, I will tiy to 
rcfpcA every body wbofe cmyloyments arfe ufc- 
ful. 

Father. You ivill do right ; for a 
Greenland whale catcher is a much more valu- 
able member of fociety, than an idle man of 
fortune, who live^ on the labours ot others* 
In order to take the blubber or fat, from 
which they procure the oil, and the fins, as 
they are called, or whalebone, feveral men 
get upota the fi!h, equipped with a kind of iron 
cauHcers or fpurs, to prevent their flipping 
and cut off* the tail, which is hoifled on deck» 
and then cut fquare pieces of blubber, weigh- 
ing two or three thoufand pounds, which are 
hoifted OB board with the capftan, where each 
piece is again divided into fmaller pieces, of 
two or three hundred pounds weight, then 
thefe are thrown into the hold, and left for a. 
few days to drain. When all the blubber 13 
cut from off the belly of the fifti, it is turned 
on one fide, by means of a piece of blubber, 
left in the middle, called the cant or turning 
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^tc : thus thfy cfut out -the (Wes in large 
plfectt, -whtdi they call ' hoddtfs. The next 
«|)ci^t!tonis to ctnr oiitr titef twof large jaw bones, 
fitnated in the under lip, Vhicb when hoidcfd 
dn deck, are deanfed, and faftcned to the 
ftroftids, with tubs placed under them to 
catch the oil which they difcharge. The car- 
tkfe isMeft to float, and fappHes food for 
Grccnland*hirds,^caHfed maftemuck, * &c. Af- 
ter the pieces"6f bhibber hafc lain a few days 
in Wie'l^Old, 'thcy'hoift 'thein wi d^ck, cut 
ftttnifito fmaU' pieces, and ptif them through 
thc'^ung hdes into theii* caflcs ; tme tl the 
hrgeft fffh'will .£ll more ' than ieventy butts. 
ITie Tprdduce^f « go6d large whale is vajned 
at about t>ne ibonfand ^wmids- When thus 
richly laden, -they begin to fail homewards 
with their fpoil : on their return, the fat t« to 
be boiled, and 'meltT^d down into train-oil. 
Tlie whale fifliety begins in May, and conti- 
nues through the * months' of June and July. 
Whether the fhrps'are^ fuccefsful or not, they 
mud come away,- and gfcic clear of the ice be- 
fore the end of Augufft. 

Sophia. I thank my dear father, for 
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this very entertaining account. I fhall never 
fee a piece of whalebone, but I (hall think of 
the labours and dif&culties of the poor Green- 
land failors. 

. Charles. I admire the courage and ingenu* 
ity of thofc -who firft attempted to eatch 
whales* 

Father. Probably accident difcovered 
the ufe that might be made of them, and 
induced fome needy bold adventurer to 
make the attempt ; but many muft have beem 
the hazards and dilappointments, before the- 
art was reduced to a fyftem, as it is now* 
Rude and iraperfe(Sl is the beginning of all 
knowledge. Perfeverance and experience have 
contributed more than genius, to the difcove-. 
ry of things ufeful, to accommodate the life 
of man. 

Mother. Much is due to the man who 
firft ventured his life td procure fo ufeful a 
commodity as train-oil, without which ma<< 
ny muft pafs a long dreary Winter's night, with- 
out even the cheering rays of a lamp- 

Henry. But, mamma, they can buy can- 
dles- 
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Mrsk Harcourtt Candles, indeed, are very 
ofeful , but oil is cheaper^ and there would 
not be a fufiicient quantity of tallow to light 
OUT fb-eets of a night- All the cities in Eu- 
rope are lightted with oil, which is a great ac- 
commodation to their refpedlive inhabitants. 



ANECDOTES. 

A SCHOOLMASTER in 2l country village, 
t^ho, formerly, a£ted as a barber to the village, 
being in difpute with the parish clerk^ on 
a point of grammar—" It is downright barba-- 
rism^'* faid the clerk ; " Barbarism ?** replied 
the pedagogue,— " Do you mean to infult me? 
a barber fpeaks as good Engliih as a parilh 
clerk any day." 

Dr. JOHNSON. 
Who is laid to have had an uncommonly good 
memory, tells us, that when he was a boy, he 
ufed, after he had acquired any frefli knowledge 
from his books, to run and tell it to an old wa- 
natiy of whom he was very fond. This exer- 
cifc was fo agreeable to him, that it imprinted 
what he read upon his memory* 
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FRREDOM. 



With an Elegant Engraving' 



ASK not the boy, who when the breeze of ' 

morn 
Firftfhakes the glktcnng drops fiom., eycr>^ 

thorn- 
Unfolds his flock,. thep under bank ox bufh 
Sits linking cherry ilones, or platting ni/h, 
How fair is freedom ?-^e«Yras always ittp s 
Ta jcarvc his ruftic napiei upon a tree, . ^ 
To fnare the mole, or with ill-fafhionedhoqk 
To draw th' incautious minnow froro the brook, 
Are life's prime plcafures in his iimple view» 
His flock the chief concern he ever knew—* 
Slic (hines but little in his heedlefs ey:es> 
The good we never mifs we rarely prize ; 
But aik the noble drudge in (late. afBiirsi 
Efcap'd fro pa office and itf coijijftant c^es, 
WJhat charms he fees in freedom's fmile ex^ 

prcfs'd, 
In freedom loft fo long, now repefflpf«'d \ , 
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Ifhs tcftlgue wWfe ftrjtlns were cogetrt as CoAi- 

mftnds, 
Revcr'd at home, and felt in forpign hnds^ 
Sfaall own ttfelf a flamm'rer in that catiie,. 
Or plead its filence as its beft applaule- 
He knows indeed that, whether drefs'd ox rude, 
Wild without art, or artfully fubdu'd, 
Nature in ev'ry form infpires de%ht, - 
But never mark'd her with fo jufla fight. 
Her hedge-row fhrubs, a variegated ftore,^ 
With woodbine and wild tofes mantled o'er,- 
Green banks and furrow'd lands, the flreal^ 

that fpreads 
Ite cooling' vapour o'er the dewy, meads, 
Ilo^?ns that almpft efcape th* inquiring eye, 
That melt and fade into the diilant iky, 
Beauties be lately flighted as he pafs'd, 
Seem all created fmce he travelled Uft. 



TO THE SWILCAR OAK.* 

By Dr. Darwin* 

GIGANTIC oak 1 whofe wrinkled form 
hath flood. 
Age after age, the patriarch of the wood, 

*In Neeckoood forest. This tatt tre^^ vibicb 

stands singly upon a beautiful lav>nj meas 

thirteen yards round its base* It is be 
to be six bundredyears old. 



1 3$ To the SvflJt0f Oak* 

ThoU) who haft feen a thoiufand fprings unfold 
Their ravell'd buds, and dip their lowers in 

gold ; 
Ten thoufand times^fonmoon reiig^ her horn, 
And the bright flar of evening gild the Qiomi 

Firft T^hcil the Druid bard^, Ivith Clver hair 
PoBr'd roand thy trunk the melody of pi^y'r ; 
When chiefs and heroes joined the kheeling ^ 

throng, 
And choral virgins trlll*d the adoritig fong ; 
While harps refponfive rung amid the gtade^ 
And holy echoes thrill'd thy vaulted ihade. 
Say, did fuch dulcet notes arrefl thy gales. 
As MuNDY poiit-s along the liftening vales ? 

Gigantifco^k ! tliy hoary head fublime 

Ere while muft perifli in the wrecks of tinfc ; \ 

Should round thy brow innoxious lightningi : 

(hoot, '. 

And no fierce whirlwinds (hake thy fledfaft . f 

root ; I 

Yet tboja (halt fall ! thy leafy treffes fade, i^ 

And thofe bare (hattei-*d antkrs ftrew the k 

glade; 
Arm after arm, ftiall leave the mouldering bufti | 
And thy firm fibres crumble in the duft. ^ ' 

:JV( 

But MuNDT's vcrfe (hall confecrate thy name, . 
And rifing forcfts envy Swilcar's fame ; - V^ 
Green fliall thy gems expand, thy branched .lj° 

And bloom /orevcr. m the immortal lay. \, 
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01 WOMAN. 

** In ancient Greete^ io touch in hifi*rf 
fani'dy 
J* A ruinous city fiood, Ahdera namM ; 
** Its people moft degenerate and bafe, 
** Were thought a fcandal to the humali race :** 
No foft compaffion warm'd their fordid bfeaftt^ 
Their a^ons proT'dthem kindred to thebeafb. 

Great $opttocLES, IkilPd in poetic art; 
To raife the fahcy, and refine the heart, 
With magic foftnefs, tonch'd the golden lyre, 
^weet was the fotind ; all gaze ahd all admire. 
He fang of woman's charnii— -the pleating 

fong, 
•In fwieet vibrations, footh'd the lifl'ning 

throng. ' 

The poet ceas'd— -how chang'd the city (hone, 
Murders and deeds of malice all were flown ; 

Soft, gentle (ighs were breath'd from hearts 

(incf re , 
On every cheek was feen the tender tear, 
Tq deeds, malicious, not a heart could move, 
For how could malice dwell with gentle love I 
Bpt, in reverfe to Sophocles, of late, 
A " brace" offnarling cynics ftiow their hate. 
And jointly drive, . in rude fatiric verfe, 
.To provQ the virtuous fair— man's greateft 

curfc. 



I40 Of'Womcai. 

What could, O Zoilus, infpire thy foul. 
To fcourge the tender (ext condemn the whole. 
And note it as a plain, unerring rule, 
That " every woman ftrWes to be a fool ?" 
S^ haft thou read the fair Philenia's lays^ 
And ftill canft fron her wreft the weU^^m'd 

bays ? 
" Go climb the rugged AlpSy ambitious fool, 
" To pleafe the boys, and be their theme at 
fchooL* 

Tfa^ heart, Diogenes did furies fteel 
With iron rage, and teach thee not to feel, , 
That thou f})ouki'ft paint the fe^ in bla^eft 

dies, 
As fiend^, which from Tartarean regions rife? 
Canft thou, like Milton, breathe a ftramdJ*- 

^ine ? 
Or is the godlike Thomson's genius. thine ? 
Yet tb^fe imn?ortal bards could treat the fsui^ 
As the juft objects of their gen'rous care.* 



*i, detnmsy et sa%&s cwrrep^r Mp94. 
Ut pueris placcasj et declamatio fias* 

JUVSKAL, 

\Grace was in ail ber steps, Heaoen in ber eye. 
In evety gesture dignity and love* 

MILtOH. 
tTb raise the virtues, animate tbe bliss, 
And sweeten all tbe toil ofhman l^* ^ 

THOMS0ir# 
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Say, if the Power, wbo formed the human 

mind, 
A " negro wench" to fcience has inclined, 
Shall fhc not writc^ and rival e'en thy-ftrain ? 
Thv' with a.*' Pudding Sti^k" jn lieu of ppn. 

Could man ^ut know, how oft the keened 

foiai:!) 
Pfervadcs the. fair, the hannlefe virgin's heart, 
When rrii ihp mcct3, the. -rough fatlric p?^gc, 
W4iere he has written with vin4iftivc rage. 
Sure the. chill 'd lieart humanity might warm. 
To quit thcpcn, nor the defencelcfs harm. 
But Zoi:^V3, crp^) as thefavage brood> 
CJpuhl paint the fex in, every form but good ; 
** Surly DxQG«^E^" rcfi^i^ips the ftrajn. 
And ftifive&.to giyc tbp tender bofom pain- 
Thtf wpl£» rekntl^fs favage of the wood, 
Purfues the lamb and drinks her harmlels blood : 
The ravenous hawjc^ defcending from above, 
May trufs,^ in harpy claws, the trembling 

dove ; 
But chief when man, to whom a foul was gi- 
ven ; 
Who weari fweet majefty, and looks at Hea^ 

ven. 
In whofc unpolifh'd lays, replete 'with gall, 
The vileft Phillippics on wpman fall ; 
Let him not fear tlie gentle, injur'd maid, 
** To curfe and kill is not a woman's trade." 
May Heaven, in Mf rcy to his errors, bjind, 
^tAoyi a jufter thought and foftcr mind. 
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TO A FRIEND, 

Who • asked how I felt^ when the Nurse first 
presented my Infant to me* 

Charles I my flow heart was only fad, when firft 
I fcann'd that face of feeble infancy i 
For dimly on my thoughtful fpirit burft 
All I had been, and all my babe might be I 
But when I faw it on its mother's arm, 
And hanging at her bofom ({he the while 
Bent o'er its features with a tearful fmile) 
Then I was thrill'd and melted, and moft warm 
Imprefs'd a father's kifs : and all beguil'd 
Of dark remembrance, and prefageful fear 
I feem'd to fee an angel's form appear— 
'Twas even thine, beloved woman mild I 
So for the mother's fake the child was dear^ 
And dearer was the mother for the child* 

COLERIDGE. 



THE KISS. 



ONE kifs, dear maid I I faid and figh'( 
Your fcorn the little boon denied. 
Ah why refafe the blaraelefs blifs ? 
Can danger lurk within a kifs ? 
Yon viewlefs wand'rer of the vale, 
The fpirit of the wcftern gale, 



Consumption. 1^3 

At morning's break, at evening's clofe 

Inhales the fweetnefs of the rofe, 

And hovers o*er the uninjur'd bloom 

Sighing back the foft perfume. 

Vigour to the zephyr's wing 

Her ne£iar- breathing kifles fling \ 

And he the glitter of the dew 

Scatters on the' xo£t*s hue. 

Baflifiil lo ! (he bends her head, 

And darts a blufli of deeper red I 

Too well thofe lovely lips difclofe 

The triumphs of the opening rofe : 

fair I P graceful ! bid them prove 

As paffive to the breath of love^ 

jh tender accents, faint and low, 

Well-pleas'd I hear the whifpcr'd <►' No I" 

The whifper'd " No"—: — rhow little meant I , 

Sweet falfehood, that endears confent I 

For on thofe lovely lips the while 

Dawns the foft relenting froile, 

And tempts, with feign'd difTuadon coy, 

The gentle violence of joy, 

COL£RXDGE. 



CONSUMPTION. 

Confumption hence ! approach not thofe I 
love, 

For thou canft play upon the heart's bcft feel- 
ings 

A fad variety of hopes and fears. 



1 44 CofiHiMptldn* 

Thy flatt'ring ' hand ^ints tbe]po6f viahn's 

cheek [ous ftdres. 

With rofes, ftol'n fr6m heaich's ' iiiofl'i>eautc* 
And gives fuch luftreto thc^inAht^tycj 
As love and raptui-e's wafm emothJUs yield: 
Thou, ivhile the viaim bends beneath tby 

power, 
With the fair promife^f returabig heikh 
VeiPft the cxpeaiiig' gtStve froiw^Anxiotis-tovc, 
As the fly angler hidetf the fatal hdok 
By glitt'ring baits from his unwary ^rey. 
Thou bid'ft the friciid wtiteh d'erthy varying 

hues, £p'eafure 

As the poor fchool boy, 'Whbfe lotig^yromis'd 
A threatening cloud feetng ready to dbeftroy, 
Watches each-little tr^iificntigteam 6f fun-O^ne 
And, in'idea, fee^tetttrmng brightnefs . 
Beaming ftotn partial itst a genetuifj^tsnicmi 
Tbou rais'ft up the fi)«l of foridanxkty. 
E'en to the higheft'pinftade 6f<hbpe, 
To caft itdotv^n to farrtyw'S^^deepeftcavc. 
Death, unexpedled, fteai^ i»pon fccurity. 
And onthy vidtim lays his iron hand. 
Smiling 2:midfl the beauty thou haft made. 
Ye, who have watch'd befide a fading friend, 
Unconfcious that the blulh, each feature boaf^- 

ed, [beauty ; 

Bloom'd like the nigbt-shade with unwholesome 
Ye, who have wept, then fmird amidft your 

tears, [feem*d ; 

And chid fore-bodings which ill-founded 
Ye, that have felt all this, and then bfeen call*d 
To pay the last sad tribtUe of affection^ 
Bear witncfs to the juflice of thepi£lurc \ 
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AN EPITOME OF GEOGRAPHY 

I.ATELY DRAWN UP FOR ^A SEMINARY Of 
EDUCATION IN THE VICINITIT OF LONDON* 

GEOGRAPHY is a fciencc which explains 
'$SiC properties of the earth, both in rcfped to 
fand and water ; for of thofe two parts the 
tCrfaqueolis globe is compofcd* 

The roundnefs of the earth may be pfoved 
hj a variety of arguments, i. When we are 
on board a (hip at fea, we may be out of fight 
of land when the land is neaf eilough to 
he vifible, if it were not hid from our eye by 
*e cotivexity of the water. In this cafe the 
t(^s of hills or cliffs, fleepleS) towers, Etc. Sec. 
irft appear to our view, next, the building, 
'and, at laft of all, the fhore, which can pro- 
ceed from nothing* elfe but the roundnefs of 
the earth, whereby the lower objed^s are lon- 
ger hid from the fight than thofe which an> 
N 
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higher, i. The higher the eye is, the farther 
the view "will be extended : it is very common 
for feamcn on the top of the maft to difcover 
land or (hips at a greater diftance than thole 
<:au do who ftand upon the deck ; the objeft 
beij;^^ hid from the latter by the convexity of 
the water. 3 • When we ftand upon the (hor^ 
the higbeft part of a Ihip is vifible at the great- 
^ft diftsipce ; if the ftiip is going from us out 
tp fea, we ihall continue to fee the maft after 
the hull or bpdy of the fliip difappears, and 
the top of the maf^ will be fcen the longeft ; 
but il* the furface of the fea were flat, every 
part of ap obje<^ would be equally vifible ; said 
not the higheft, b\it the la^gcft part of an ol?- 
je^Sl wou?d be viGble at the greatcft diRance^ 
i'o that we fliould be abl? to fee the hull of a 
ihip farther off than the ma^ft \ but this is coi\- 
trary to experience \ confeauently the earth is 
round- ^« Tbe convexity of tjie water may 
^e feen in calm weather, and wh^rc the fluid 
^s unruffled by the agitation of the ftream, pro- 
vided it be a mile or two \r\ a (Iraight line, fo;r 
9 little boat upon the water may be feen by a 
|)erfon whofe eye is a fmall height above th^ 
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Vatcr ; but if he {loops down and lays his cyt 
Bear the furface, he will find that the boat is 
covered by the convexity of the watct* 54 
Several navigators have failed round the earth) 
Qot in an exad circle, the winding of the 
ihores preventing them from failing on iii ^ 
^ire^ courfe 5 but by failing continually td 
the weftward, they have reached the place 
from whence they at firft departeds This wai 
performed by Magellan, CavendiQ), Sir Fran^ 
dis Drake^ Lord Anfon, Bougainville, Com* 
modore Byron, the captains Carteret, Wallis> 
Cook, and others* All the appearances (of 
the heavens, both at land and fca, are Xht 
fame as they would be were the eArth a globe^ 
which proves that it really is fuch> and, laftly^ 
eclipfes of the moon, which are caufed by the 
fliadow of the earth falling od that planet, de^ 
monftrate that the earth is df a globular £« 
gure ; for this fliadow is always globular^ 
whatever fitUation the earth may be in at that 
time : i|pw a body muft be globular which aU 
ways' cafts a circular fliadow. Nor are thd 
little unevennefTes on the earth's furfaeei 
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urifing from hiUs and valjeys, any material 
objedion to its being confidered as a round 
body; bccanfe the higheft mountajqs bear a 
Icfa proportion to the bulk of the earth, than 
the Uttlc rifings on the coat of an orange bear 
to that fruit ; or a grain of fand to an artificial 
globe of nine inches diameter : jwid according-r 
ly, we find that the movmtains aind vallies on 
the furface of the earth, caufe no irregulari- 
ties in the fhadow during a lunar eclipfe ; the 
circumference thereof being even and regular, 
gnd appearing as if pail by a body truly regui! 
Jar, 

The methods made ufe of to meafure the 
earth are very plain and eafy to be underftood. 
But it will be neceffary to obferve that every 
great circle, and confequently the circumfer- 
ence of the earth, is divided into 360 equal 
parts, called degreeg, and every degree into 
60 equal parts, called minutes, &c. It was 
jieceiTary to give the preference to fome num- 
ber, and, probably, that of 360 was fixed up^ 
en for this reafon, that it admits of feveral 
convenient divifions, as well by the figure 
US 3. Thpsthe half is 180, t.be quarter 90 
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and the half quarter 45. Alfo the third of 
360*13 120, the third of which again is 40. 
Few other numbers can boaft of this advan- 
tage, efpecially as every number in both the 
above divifions is alfo further divifible by five- 
As every circle is divided into 360 degrees^ 
if at two places, lituated north and fouth of 
each other, the altitude of the fun be takca 
oa the fame day at noon, and the fun be 
found to be one degree nearer to the zenith 
at one place than the other, thofe two places 
are one degree afunder^ Now if the diftance 
between thefe two places be meafured by ^ 
chain, or otherwife, we fhall know the length 
of a degree and confequently of any part of ^ 
degree, in English meafure. This hasbeei^ 
done by fcveral geographers, particularly hyk 
Richard Norwood, who, in the year 1635, °W 
ferved the difference of latitude, and meafu-* 
Jed the diftance between London and York, by> 
%bich it appeared, that 367,200 Engliih feet^ 
or 69 miles and a half, and 14 poles, make a 
degree. Hence the whole circumference of» 
the globe will be 25,020, and its diameter 

7}97o Englifti miles, reckoning 69 and a half- 

N2 
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to a degree. If the odd poles be taken In^d 
the account, the circumference will then be 
25,035 mileS| and 240 poles* 

The map of the world will give you a much 
better idea of the world itfelf, than the bell 
verbal defcription. It reprcfents the artificial 
globe taken out of its horizon, fqueezed fiat, 
cut through, and the two hemifpheres placed 
clofe to each other* 

Into how many j^arts is the earth divided ? 

Into four parts or quarters; viz. i. Eu- 
rope ; 2. Afia ; 3. Africa, aud 4. American 

What are the other nominal parts of the 
earth ; or how is it yet further divided^ in re- 
lation to land and water ? 

It is divided into ten different parts; five b^ 
longing to land; viz. i. Continent; 2. Aa 
ifland ; 3. A promontory or cape ; 4. A pen- 
infula. 5. An iftmus. The other five belong- 
ing to water ; viz. i. Ait ocean ; 2* A lake ; 
3. A bay ; 4. A gulf; and 5* A ftrait. Thefc 
dnfwer to each other, as more plainly appears 
by the following defcription : 

LAND. 

i» A continent is a large trad or vaft ex* ; 
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t«ntof main land, not fepar^ted by anf ocean* 
Thus ^rope> A(ia| Africa, Sec. are conti- 
nents; 

2. An iilatid is a tradl of land furroundedf 
vith water ; as Great Britain^ Ireland, Ja^ 
JDaica, Madagafcar, Sec. &c; 

3. A promontory or cape, is a portion of 
iuid running far into the fea ; aft Gape Verde^ 
Cape of Good Hope, &c; &c; 

4« A peninfula is a part or portioti of the 
tarth almoft furrounded with water, fave on- 
Ijr a part or narrow neck of land, which joins 
br unites it to a cbutineut ; as Jutland, the 
Morea, the Grim Tartary, Sec. 

$. An iftmtis \t a narrow part of land, by 
Wch a penthfuia is joined to a continent of 
Uttinlandj as the iftmtis of Patiaiiia, which 
jdins North and South America together; thd 
iftmus of Corinth, &c. &Ci 

wAter- 
loiAii occahj or fea, is a large; extent ttf 
<olle£tjon of waters not divided by land ; fucti 
as the Atlantic or WeftemOcean^ the Indiad 
Ocean, &c< 
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a* A lake is a tra£k of water farrounded 
land ; as the Lake of Geneva, the Dead Sea, J ^ 
the Gafpian Sea, 8cc. 

3. A bay is a portion or part of the fca, 
running far up the main land ; as the Bay of 
Bifcay, Bay of Bengal, &c« 

4. A gulf is a part of the ocean, almoft fur* 
rounded with land, fave fome ftrait or narrow- 
gut of water, by which it has a communicaQ- 
on with the ocean ; as the Gulf of Perfia, 8cc. 

5. A ftrait is a narrow paffage or pafrt of the 
fca, which joins on^ fea to another , as the 
Straits of Gibralter, which join the Meditcr^ 
ranean Sea to the Atlantic Ocean 5 the Straits 
of Babelmandel, ^c. &C4 

Two advantages attend the following diftri* 
but ion of the four quarters of the world, ift- 
By afcertaining the divifion Norths Sautbj or 
Middle^ in which the kingdom ftands, we io- 
flantly afcertain it9 fituatipn between the equa- 
tor and the poles, upon which many important 
circumlhmces depend, climates, feafons, Sec, 
adiy. By afcertaining in nvbat part of thefe 
faid divifions the Icingdom is fituated, we can 
tell, (for we proceed v^iformly from west to 
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fosf) its weftern or eaftern pofition, upon which 
i\io depend many important circumftances, 
tipae of day, &c. By thefe two fimple ar- 
rangements, we can likewife, with eafe, form 
an idea of the relative filuation of the nations 
of the earth to each othpr* Of the utility of 
this new mode of diftribution^ ths author 
fpeaks with the greater confidence, becaufe 
he has adopted it with Aicc^fs i|i his pwn fer 
^)inary• 

Europe is bounded on the north by the 
Frozen Sea, on the fouth by the Mediterra* 
ncan Sea, which divides it from Africa ; on 
the call by Ruffia in Afia, the river Don, or 
Tanais, and the Black Sea } on the weft by 
the Atlantic Ocean, which fcparates it from 
America. It is 3000 miles in length, from 
Cape St. Vincent to the River Oby, In 
breadth 2500, from the North Gape in Nor-» 
way, to the Morea in Greece. 

The chief countries of purop^, in the North, 
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IsiA is bounded on the North by the Icy 

■ I on the fouth by the Indian. Sea ; on the 

by the Red Sea j Mediterranean Sea^ 

e, ?nd part of Africa, and by the Nor- 

I Pacific Ocean on the eaft. It is in length 

miles, from the Dardanelles tp the eaftr 

lores of Tartary. In breadth 4380 miles, 

'^ Malacca to Nova Zembla* 

1^ ' The chief Countries of Afia are, 

KORTH^ 
tbrgfO^ CAPITAL, 

ttat Tartary ,--r — 

MIDDLE, 

W(of)f I^andj capital. 

rsia 

mfog-al Empire 



Vina 



Teflis. 
Toboliki, 

Jerufalem, 
irpahan-. 
Delhi, 
Pekin. 



SOUTH-. 
CAPITAL, 



raln'a^ capital, Mecca. 
tast Indies Calcutta. 

HCA is bounded on all fides by feas, ex- 
be Iftiiius of Suez, by which it is joincdl 
B.na ; the Mediterranean being on the 
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north ; the. Atlantic Ocean on the weft and 
fouth ; and the Indian Ocean and Red Sea oh 
the eaft. It is in length 4300 miles from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the fouth, to Cape Bo* 
na in the North. The breadth is 3500 miles, 
from Cape Verde, in the weft, to Cape Guar- 
defui^ in the eaft. 

The chief Countries of Africa, are, 

IfORfH* 

Morocco J CAPITAL, Morocco* 

States of Barbarj'"^-^^ Algiers, 
Biledulgerid ■ Duro* 

Egypt ■ ■ ■ ■ Grand Cairo « 

MIDDLE* 

Zaaraj or the Desert » Negroland* Gu£* 
nea, Nuhia^ or Abyssinia* 

SOUTH* 

Ethiopia. Congo. Zanguehar- Caffrar-ia* 
In this laft diftridl is the Cape of Good Hdpe^ ^ 
Settlement now in the poffeffion of Great 3ri- 
tain. 

The continent of AmUrica is divided "by 
the Ifthmus of Darien, into north and fouth* 
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.Itis in length 1 0,000 miles* Its aterage breadth 
if 2ooo« North America is bounded on the 
north by linknoiwn part« ; on the fouth by 
South America; on the call by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the weft by the Pacific Ocean. 

The North part of North America con- 
tains three Countries : 

New Wxxks. Nevf Britain^ or EsqutTtttiux. 
Canada^ or New France^ capital ^ebecj near 
which alfo is Montr eaU 

The Middle Fonr : 

New Alhiotim Granada* Louisiana ; and 
the United States ; wnich include thcfe Six- 
teen States. New-Hampfhire, Maflachufettsy 
Rhode-Ifland, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Tork, New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kedtucky^ Teneffee. Ohio 
is about to be added. 

The Sou til contains Three Countries : 

California. Mexico^ or New Spain^ and 
HoridaM 
South America is bounded on the north 
O 
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by North America; on the South by the 
South Sea ; on the eaft by the Atlantic Ocean ; 
en the weft by the Pacific Ocean. 

The North part contains Two Countries t 

Terra Firma and Guiana* 

The Middle Four : 

Perm*. Amazonia. Paraguay^ and BraziU 

The South Two : 

Cbili and Patagonia* 

The principal Oceans are ; i. Ardic« 2- 
Antardic. 3. Atlantic, North find South* 
4« Pacific, North and South. 5* Indian 0- 
cean. 6« German Ocean. 

The principal Seas are ; the Mediterranean, 
Baltic, North Sea, Irifh Sea^ Red Sea, Black 
Sea, Chinefe Sea. 

Principal Bays arc; Bifcay, BcpgaJ, Hud- 
fon's, Baffin's, 

Principal Straits. Gibralter, Dover^ Bar 
bclmandcl, Magellan, Davies's, Bberring's, 
Hudfon's. 

Principal Gulphs. Mexico, in which lie 
the Weft Indies ; Pcrfian, Bothnia, Oby and 
St. Lawrence, Venice. 
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Principsd Lakes are in North America^ e^-^ 
ceptiog^ t}ie C^pian Sea, which is a lake in 
Asia. Lefler lakes are to. be found in Sv>ii* 
terkmd, Scotland^ and other countries of Eu- 
rope, where mountains abound. .The Anuria 
ctm lakes are ; Superior, Huron, Erie, s^ 
(ktario. In the map they are ea^Iy diftin* 
guiihed. 

Ifiands belonging to Europe. 

I. Gre<a Britain^ Which includes England, 
Scotland, and Wales- 2. Ireland. 

The lefler iiles ; and firft of fucti as lie 
ntSLif Great Britain. 

Thofe on the North are ; i. The Orkneys, 
or Arcades* a* The Shetland Ides. 

Thofe on the South are ; i. Thfe Portland 
Iflc. 2. The Ifle of Wight. Alfo Jerfey 
and Guemfey near France* 

Thofe on the eafl are ; i* Holy liland. 2. 
Fern liland. 3; Cocket Ifland. 4. Shepey 
iaand. 5. The Ifle of Thanet. 

Thofe on the Weft are ; i. Lewis Ifland* 
2. Skye. 3. Mull. 4* Jura. 5. Ilia. 6» 
Bute and Arran ^ all thefe are called the Jffe* 



Brides^ or ffcftem lilcs on tlic coift of 5t«i 
iimd. 7* Man. 8. Anglefej* 9. LDa<i}r^ 
and io» SeHlf Ifles. 

•Of other iUxnds in £arope, more iLiilaB 
fretm Grrol Britaitu 

Thofe of iSte«fc« arc feyen in ntimber. !•* 
Rttgen, 2. Odand. 3. GotHand. 4. Ofef/ 
5. Dago. 6. Aland. 7. Ween. 

Thofc of. I>enmark aw? tin* Zealand, Fn- 
men, Langland, Laland^ F^'lftcry Mona, Fe- 
zneren, Alfaii) Iceland, fiombolm- 

The Azores lie Aveft of Eurojpe,, a»d are fab- 
jed to the King of Portugal. 

Mediterranean iflands, are ten. Yvlca, Mi- 
norca, M^jorca^ Corika, Sardinia, Ma2t% 
Sicil);,! Cand», Jlh^dea, andC^fprug* 
Of nke litm^ ol Afia. - 

There are a great number, but they arc 
chiefly reduced to thefe |fix, whofe lituations 
are as follows ; i. Japan Iflandis, E. of China* 

2. The Phillippine IlTands, S. W. of Japan. 

3. The Moluccas, S. of the Phillippine. 4. 
The Su^da, W. ot the Moluccas. 5. The 
Banda, or Nutmeg Iflands; and, 6. Ceylon, 
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V^m of the Sunday whofe capital is Gandia or 
CHundf. 

Of African Iflands. 
There are many fmall iflands, but the mod 
noted are the following ; viz* the Ifland of 
Madagafcar, the Cape Verde, the Ganar}^ 
aad the Madeira Iflands. 

There are foroe of lefs note ; via. Zocotanr, 
fnbjedx to the Arabians ; Comora, N. W. of 
Madagafcar; St* Thomas^ Anabona, iubjedt 
to the Portuguefe, lying weft of Ethiopia ; St* 
Helena, fubjea to the Englifh, lying S. W. 
of St. Thomas's, and the Ifle of Afcenfion, 
N. W. of St. Helena. St. Helena is a place 
of refrefhment for the Englifh Eaft India fhips, 
being about half way between them and that 
dlftant country. 

American Iflands.* 
The principal iflands of America are ten, 
"which are thus divided ; i. Newfoundland, fa- 
mous for cod. 2» Cuba. 3- Jamaica. 4. 
Hifpaniola. 5. Porto Rico. 6. Bermudas. 
7. Lucayes, or Bahamas. 8. Carribbees. 9. 
Sotorento, called the little Antilles. Thefe, 
O 2 
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excepting Newfoundland, are the West Indifs^ 
in the entrance to the vaft bay of Mexscp* la 
the fouth is, lo. Terra del Fuego, feparatcd 
from the continent by the Straits of Magellan. 

New Difcoverics. 
The principal of thofc newly difcovcred, arc| 
Otahcite, the Society IQands, The Friendly 
Iflands. The New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
The Marquefas, The Pelcw Iflands, and tbc 
Sandwich Iflands, all in the Pacific Ocean. 
At one end of the latter, called Owyhee, C^ 
tjain Cook was unfortunately killed, February 

14, I779* 

Thofe iflands more perfe^ly explored, are ; 
New Guinea, New Zealand, and New Hol- 
land, lying between the Indian and Pacific 
Ocean ; the latter is by much the largeft in the 
whole world ; on the eaft fide of which, called 
Nev> South Wales, is Botany Bay, the place ta 
which the convifts are now tranfported ; dif- 
tant from London 10,050 miles S. E. 

TTie firft conviAs deftined for Botany Bay 
(being 750 in number) failed from PortfmoutK 
on Sunday the 13th of May, 1787, and arri- 
ved at Botany Bay in January 1788, Collins 
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lias lately pablifhed a copious account of this 
fettleroent. 

The principal Rivers in Europe, with the chief 

to\9ns or cities on their banks. 

Elbe —JETisnt^r^ — Germany. 

Saiiube ■ Vienna Germany. 

Rhine .^.-.^Franckfort —Germany. 

Seine l^aris France. 

Loire Nantz France. 

Garonne ^-^ourdeaux France. 





——France. 


Tagus ■ Lisbon 


—Portugal. 




Spain. 






Tiber Rome 


. Italy. 




—Little Tartary 


Viftula Warsaw 


^Poland. 


Don & Wolga 


RixBiz* 


In England. 


Thames 


London* 




Bristol. 




Hull. 




LherpooL 


Dee 


Chester. 
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O^weed i— t— 


Berwick, 




Rochester^ CbctthcMiy 
and Sbeerness^ 


In Scotland. 


frith of Forth -- 
Clyde ^ 
Frith of Tay 
Dec 


— Edinburgh' 

— Glascow. 
— . Perth. 
■»-— Aberdeen. 


Frith of Murray — 
Spey 


— Invemessm 

— Focahersn 


In Ireland. 


Liflfey 


Dubiisu 
Limerick. 




Drogheda* 



In Afia. 
Euphrates in Perfia, between which and 
|he Tigris lay Paradise, 

Tigris .^.-.^Bagdad ,— .Perfia. 

Indus —p-Tflt^a — ^Mogul Empire* 

Ganges ---^..^Cdkutta Eaft Indies. 

In Africa* 

Nife -- — GrandCairo -Egypt. 

Senegal -^r-i^Port Senegal Ncgroland 
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In North America. 
St. Lawrence, ^jf^btc f:f Mmtrealj flMaif^. 
Delaware ^^-mPJ^ikidetpbki — t'Pennfyl^fiia. 
Miffiffipi —New Orleans —WtHTloridaf. 
¥otoin«ck '^WasbiMgi^n -N.Gol»n)Ina. 

In South America. 
Oronolbo —&• Tixamss . —Terra Finna. < 
AmaEoa^ "^^Macaya -^Amazonia* 

para — Para **Amazonisb 

La Plata — Buenos Ayres — Paraguay. 

Moft of thefe rivers in America are fo large> 
that the European rivers have been pronoun- 
ced m6re rivulets in comparifon with them. 

Mountainsr of Europe*. 

jyreneesy dividing France from Spain. 

ATpSf dtvidrng itaiy fi*om France and Ger- 
many. 

Appenninesy running through Italy. 

Tjrolf in Germany, near which have been 
bught fereral ef the battles in the laft cam- 
paign. 

Carpatbiany dividing Hungary from Poland 

aad Tranfylvania. 

Vesuvius^ in Naples ^ 

Etncy in Sicily L Burning Mountains. 

Hecla^ in Iceland J 
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Of Afia. 

Ripbtan^ in Aiiatic Ruffia. 

Caucasus^ between the Black and Cafpiaa 
Sea. 

Taurus^ runs from little Carimania to the 
Sail Indies. 

JLibanusy between Syria and Paleftine. 

Sinai^ in Arabia Petrea, whence- Moles dtr^ 
livered the law to the Ifraelites. 

Of Africa. 
Mountains of the Moon^ Ethiopia. 
P^ak ofTeneriffey Ifland of Tcneriffc. 

Of North America. 
jipalacbianj or AUigany Mountains^ which 
have been defcriptively called the BacMone of 
the United States. 

Of South America. 
The Andes or Cordilleras^ ruuning through 
it from north to fouth, for a confiderable 
extent* 
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A CONVERSATION 

ON THE SUBJECT OF BEES. 

Cecilia. AS I was paying niy daily vifit to 
my bees this morning, and watching their 
motions, I thought that entertainment might 
be derived from feme particulars relative to 
the order and difcipline by which they are rC' 
gulated. 

Governor. Could we purfue the peculiari- 
ties of inftind, through all its variations, in 
the different orders of animals, it would fup- 
pty us with an inexhauflible fource of admira- 
tion and inftru£lion ; but as many of them are 
placed beyond the reach of our obfervation, 
ve mud content ourfclves with the inveftiga- 
tion of thofe that are obvious to our notice, a- 
moDg which the bee has ever been diftinguifh- 
cd. 

Governess. The hiftory of the bee defcrves 
our attention ; for, although alrooft every 
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country houfewifc furnifties her cotUge gar- 
den with hives, yet the wonderful inftinas 
that guide this fmall infcdl, are known only 
to the obfervers of nature. Cecilia has fpent 
much of her kifttrcin obfervingthe economy of 
thofe that I have put under her management, 
and is qualified, by escperience, as well as rea- 
ding, to give us information upon the fubjeft. 
We have examined together theftrudlure of the 
parts of the bee in the ihicrofcope- An exa& 
defcription of them will fhew their conformity 
with the purpofes for wliich they are deCgned ; 
therefore, my dear, begrn your account of 
them* 

Cecilh. The honey bee, for there are ma- 
ny kinds, is divided into three parts^ conlift- 
ing of the head, the .breaft, and the belly, 
which are united by two ligaments. The eyes 
are black, and oFan oblong form, guarded by 
a horny tuoicle or covering* The horns, 
moftly called antennae, are placed between the 
eyes, near the middle of the head, and aflift 
the infe6l in feeling his way, where the eyes 
are ufelefs for want of light. The jaws open 
fideways, and, being armed with teeth, ferve 
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Frin^ipad Lakes are. in i^Torf 3 yftt^rictf I e^-^ 
cepting t}ie Cfifpian Sea, which is a lake in 
Asia. Lefler lakes are to. be found in Sv^ii* 
tarhnd, Scotland^ and other countries of Eu- 
rope, where mountains abound. The Ameri" 
can lake^ are ; Superior, Huron, Erie, s^d 
Ontario* In the map they are ea^ diftin* 
guiihed. 

lilands belonging to Europe. 

I. Great Britain^ Which includes England, 
Scotland, and Wales- 2. Ireland, 

The leffcr ifles ; and firft of fucti as lie 
neaf Great Britain. 

Thofe on the North are ; «• The Orkneys, 
or Arcades, a* The Shetland Ides. 

Thofe on the South are ; i. TYtt Portland 
Ifle. 2. The Ifle of Wight. Alfo Jerfey 
and Guemfey near France. 

Thofe on the eafl are ; i. Holy liland. 2. 
Fern liland. 3; Cocket Ifland. 4. Shepey 
iiland. 5. ThelfleofThanct. 

Thofe on the Weft are ; i. Lewis liland- 
2. Skye. 3* Mull. 4* Jura. 5. Ilia. 6» 
Bute and Arran ^ all thefe are called the He» 
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by North America; on the South by the 
South Sea ; on the eaft by the Atlantic Ocean ; 
en the weft by the Pacific Ocean. 

The North part contains Two Countries s 

Terra Firma and Guiana. 

The Middle Four : 

Perm* Amazonia. Paraguay^ and Brazil. 

The South Two : 

Chili and Patagonia. 

The principal Oceans are ; i. Ardic* 2- 
Antardic* 3, Atlantic, North find South* 
4« Pacific, North ?incl South. 5, Indian O- 
cean. 6. German Ocean. 

The principal Seas are ; the Mediterranean, 
Baltic, North Sea, Irifh Sea, Red Sea, Black 
Sea, Cbinefe Sea* 

Principal Bays arc; Bifcay, Bengal, Hud- 
fon's, Baffin's, 

Principal Straits. Gibralter, Dover^ Ba- 
bclmandel, Magellan, Davies's, Bberring's, 
Hudfon's. 

Principal Gulphs. Mexico, in which lie 
the Weft Indies ; Perfian, Bothnia, Oby and 
St. Lawrence, Venice. 
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Principal Lakes are in North America^ tif,^ 
cepting tbe Cfifpian Sea, which is a lake in 
Asia* Lefler lakes are to. be found in iS^ft^|#* 
xerkmd^ Scotland^ and other countries of £it« 
ropcy where mountains abound. The Ameri" 
eim lakes are ; Superior^ Huron, Erie^ s^d 
Ontario* In the map they are cafily diftin- 
guifhed. 

< Iflands belonging to Europe* 

I. Great Britain^ which includes England, 
Scotland, and Wales* 2* Ireland. 

The leffcr ifles ; and firft of fucti as lie 
neaf Great Britain. 

Thofe on the North are ; i. The Orkneys, 
or Arcades* a- The Shetland Ides* 

Thofe on the South are ; 1. Thfe Portland 
Ifle. 2. The Ifle of Wight. Alfo Jerfey 
and Guemfey near France* 

Thofe on the eafl are ; i- Holy Ifland. 2* 
Fern Ifland. 3. Gocket Ifland* 4. Shepey 
iiland. 5. TheMeofThanet. 

Thofe on the Weft are ; i. Lewis Ifland* 
2. Skye. 3* Mull* 4* Jura* 5. Ilia. 6» 
Bute and Arran ; all thefc are called the ffe-^ 
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Cecilia* The working b^es form the great 
body of the hive, which is always governed by 
a fovereign queen, of whom I fhall give you a 
particular defcription prefently. She has alfo 
another kind of fubjedls, called drones, which 
differ confide rably from the labourers, 

Augusta. I have frequently amufed my felf 
with looking at bees, as they were flying from 
one flower to another, but I never obferved 
any diftinction between them. 

Governess* The want of accurate obferva- 
tion is the general fource of ignorance. Ex- 
ert all your diligence, children, to acquire the 
habit of feeing every thing with an attentive 
eye. Common objedls arc moftly regarded 
with indifference by the thoughtlefs and ill- 
educated ; and had not philofophers bedowed 
a patient inveftigation upon many things 
efleemed trivial and infignificant, fome of the 
mod ufeful and curious difcoveries in natuxial 
hiftory rauft have remained unknown. Now, 
Cecilia, to fatisfy our impatience, acquaint us 
with the oflices and dignity of her humming 
majefty. 

Cecilia. The body of the queen bee is Ion» 
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ger and larger than that of the reft of the 
fwarm« As (he feldom leaves the hive, ex*- 
cept for the purpofc of fettling a new colony, 
ihe has but little occafion for dexterity in fly- 
ing ; her wings are indeed but ill adapted to 
.that exercifc, being fhort, and fcarccly reach- 
ing beyond the middle of her body, the hinder 

.part of which is more taper, and terminates 
(harper than the bodies of the other bees. 
The under part of her belly and legs are of a 
brilliant gold colour. She is the mother of 
the hive, as well as its fovereign, apd is fol- 
lowed, wherever flie goes, with the moft duf 
tiful obedience, by her children and ftibjedls. 
A hive cannot fubfift without a queen, as flie 

• is the only female which produces eggs ; nor 
do they ever permit more than one of them to 

. remain alive in the fame hive. If {he happens 

'- to find a rival, they fight till one is killed, be- 
feg armed with a powerful fting, which Ihe 
feldom ufes, except in contefts for empire, or 
when unufually provoked. The queen bee is 

' very prolific, laying feveral thoufand eggs eve- 
ry feafon : (he generally lies concealed in the 
moft fccret part of the hive, and is never vifi- 
P % 
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blc, but when (he depofits her eggs ifi thofe 
combs which are expofcd to view. She is al- 
ways attended by ten or a dozen of the com- 
mon bees, which form a kind of tetinue ; tbcfe 
courtiers follow their miflrefs with a foleniil 
pace, in htx progrefs from one cell to another- 
She examines, with care, the cell where Ihe 
intends to leave an ^^g^ left there fhould be 
honey, wax, or any embryo in it. If fhfc find 
it empty, fhe fixes a fnaall white egg to the 
bottom of it, which is compofed of a thin mem- 
brane, or flcin, filled with a whitifh liquor. 
Should the queen inad\Trtantly lay more than 
one tgg in the fame cell, her attendants, the 
working bees, remove the fupernumerary one. 
When a queen dies accidentally, the whole 
community defifts fi-om its acciiftomed labour, 
confum^s the ftore x)f honey, and its members 
fiy about their own hive, and others that are 
neftr them, at thofe hours when they (hould 
be at reft ; they pine away with grief, and 
mourn her lofs by a clear and uninterrupted 
humming, which (hould be. a token. to their 
owner, either to take the remainder of the 
lioney, or to find them a new fovcreign ; at 
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the fight of whom joy return^, and her pre- 
fcice animates the whole hive to frefli exerti- 
ons of induftry and activity. 

Governor. Charles, I think you ar^ ac- 
quainted with the fccrct which enabled Mr. 
Wildman to aftoniih every body, by the ex- 
traordinary feats he performed with bees. 

Charles- The facility with which he mana- 
ged them appeared like magic. He found 
the means of making a fwarm alight, jufl 
where he pleafed, in a few moments. Some- 
times he commanded them to fettle upon his 
head, or to form a beard upon his chin, bang- 
iag one by another : then he would order 
them to remove to his hand, or any other part 
of his body ; or, if more agreeable to the 
company, he would place them upon the win- 
dow, table, &c. They feemed to be com- 
pletely under his control. 

Henry. How wj^s that poflible ? Bees can- 
not underftand our language. 

Charles* He made ufe of words only td 
deceive the fped^ators ; the magical wand 
which he u!cd, to transfer them from place to 
place, was the queen bee. He placed all his 
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dependence upon their fidelity and attachment 
to her ; for he knew, that wherecver (he wa* 
carried, the fwarm would certainly follow. 
Repeated experiments taught him, that after 
turning up . a hive, and tapping it upon the 
fides and the bottom, the c[iieen immediately 
appeared, to know the caufe of the alarm, but 
foon retired again among her people. By fee- 
ing her frequently, he learned to diftinguiih 
her at the firft glance, and practice enabled 
him to lay hold of her fo tenderly as not to 
endanger her perfon : having thus fecured the 
queen, he flipped her gently into his left hand, 
without injuring her, or enraging her to fttng 
him. Then he replaced the hive, and retain* 
ed her as his prifoner, till fhe wa? miffed by the 
bees, who, as foon as they perceived their lofs, 
took wing with the greatefl confudon ; whilft 
they were feeking their beloved fov^reign, he 
placed her upon the fpot he wiflied them to 
fettle. The moment fhe was difcovered by a 
few, they gave notice to the reft, till the joy- 
ful news was communicated to' the whole 
tribe, upon which they all afTembled round 
her, and remained, a long while in that fitua- 
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tion, as if afraid of being deprived of her 
again. 

Sopbia- This afcendancy over them niuft 
have appeared unaccountable, before the prin- 
ciple was known by which it was obtained ; 
but Mr. White, in his Hiftory of Selbome, 
mentions an idiot boy, that lived in that vil- 
lage^ who acquired an equal command over 
them, without any knowledge to guide him in 
his purfuit. He (hewed no underftanding up- 
on other fubjedls, and during the winter fea- 
fon he would doze away the chief part of his 
time in the chimney corner ; but as foon as 
warm weather returned, he refumed bis only 
diverfion, which was fearching for bees in the 
fields, or upon funny banks. He would catch 
tbem with his bare hands, without fear of 
their flings ; then he would difarm them of 
their weapons, and fuck their bodies for the 
fake of their honey.bags ; nay, fo far would 
he carry his temerity, that he would fome- 
times fill his bofom, between his fhirt and his 
jkin, with a number of them. He would 
Hide into gardens where bees were kept, and, 
fitting down before the ftools, would rap with 
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his fingers upon the hives, and fo talce the 
bees as they came out. He has been known 
to overturn hives for the fake of the honey, of 
which he was immoderately fond ; and, as if 
his imagination was impreffed by this one ob- 
je£l, he had a habit of imitating the buzzing 
of bees with his lips, as he ran about the 
fields and gardens. 

Governor, This account Is very extraordi- 
nary'', the circumflance feems to have arifen 
from one of thofe natural propenfities, which 
we arc unable to explain. 

Augusta, My curiofity relative to the 
queen is pretty well fatisfied ; I long to know, 
now, what offices are affigned to the drones* 

Cecilia, The common drones, though 
fmaller than the queen, are larger than the 
working bees ; and in flying make a greater 
noife ; they have no fting, neither are their 
probofcis or feet adapted for collecting wax 
and honey. They are the males, and arc found 
in the hives only at certain periods of the year. 
Economy impels the working bees to deftroy 
the drones at the approach of winter ; they do 
not even fuffer an e^^ or a maggot of that 
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.kind to efcape, but exterminate the whole 
race, as ufelefs, after the feafon for increa- 
fing the young flock is paft, and they begin 
to provide a^agazine, to fupply the fwarm 
vith fobd during the cold weather, when no 
frefh honey can be procured. The working 
bees are the moft numerous part of the ftate ; 
they have the care of the hive, collect the ho- 
ney and wax, make and work up the wax, 
build the cells, feed the young, keep the bivc 
clean, defend it from intruders, and perform 
every thing neccffary to be done for the bene- 
fit of the commonwealth- As the labourer^" 
are the guardians of the hive, the fling is a re- 
quifite Weapon for them to refifl the attacks of 
their enemies ; for there are many hzy, gree- 
dy infedls, which will attempt to devour them, 
as weU as their honey ^ 

Henry. You faid, that the working bees 
deftroyed the maggots of the drones ; do bees 
nodergo the fame changes as filk^worms ? 

Cecilia. On the third or fourth day after 
the tgg is laid,^ a worm or maggot is produced, 
which, when it is grown fo large ns to touch 
the oppofite corner of the cell, coils itfelf up 
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into the fkape of a femi-circle) and floats in a 
liquid, which fuftains it, and promotes its 
growth. The working bees are very atten^ve 
in fupplying the worms with a fuiHcient quaa- 
tity of this liquor, which is ccnje£hired, bj 
fome naturalifts, to be a mixture of water 
with the juices of plants and flowers, colleded 
purpofely for the uouriihment of the young, 
whilfl in that helplefs, tender (late. The work- 
ing bees continue to feed the worm for about 
eight days, till one end touches 'the other in 
the fofm of a ring ; when it begins to feel the 
firft poiiure uneafy, it ceafes to eat, and un- 
rolls itfe^lf by degrees, thrufting that end for- 
ward towards the mouth of the cell, which is 
to be the head* The tafk of the attendant 
bees is now changed from that of feeding the 
worm, to fattening up the top of the cell 
with a lid of wax; and cherifhing the brood, 
and advancing the approaching transformation 
by their natural heat. In this concealment, 
the worm prepares a web of filk in the manner 
of the filk-wprm. This web forms a lining to 
the cell, and affords a convenient covering for 
the change of the worm into a nymph or chry- 



ikiis; In the fpacc of eighteen or twenty clays, 
the' change is effeded^ and the bee endeavours 
to extricate itfelf from its dark and narrow pri« 
Joq, by forcing its way with its teeth through 
^e lid of th^ cell. One horn appears firil, 
fteii the head, and, at lad, the whole hody^ 
Thb e3q>ah{ioh to life and liberty is fometimefl 
the work of half a day. The beej when relea-^ 
led from its fetter^, Aands upoh the furface 
bf the comb, till it has acquired its natural 
tomplexioii, and a degree of vigour and matU'i 
Hty to enable it to labouf. The reft of the 
tees father round it in this ftate^ celebrate it^ 
fairtb^ and feed it with hortey out of their own 
mouths- The fhell of the chryfalis, and the 
ftatte/ed pieces of wax, which ar^ left in the 
^11, are removed by the working bees ; and 
the receptacle is no fooner cleared from the 
relics of its former inhabitant, and ready to 
receive another, but the queen again depdfita 
an e^g in iti The hair, which covers the bo- 
dies of the young bees, being whitifh, caufes 
them to have the appearance of a grey colour ; 
but they gradually lofe that hue, and becom* 
Wown. 

Q 



iSt Of Beet. 

Ocnerness. As the ^^Z'&^ which are defti- 
ned to become drones, arc to produce larger 
infed^s than thofe of the common bees, fo they 
are laid in cells of more cxtcnfive dimen(]on3^ 
and thfir coverings are raiffed convex, like a 
fmall dome, whilff the others are flat roofed. 
Thofe cells, which are intended for the reccp^ 
tion of the royal maggots, are built upon 2 
vdry different model to any of the reft ; the}'- 
ar^ of aIongi(h oblong form, having one end 
bigger than the other, with their outward fur- 
face full of little' cavities. They are fome- 
times fixed in the middle, and at other times 
in the fide pf a comb. Several common cells 
are facrificed to form a foundation ^nd fupporc 
to it. As fobn as the young queen comes out 
of her cell, it is deftroyed, and the vacancy 
iilled up with common cells ; but, as the bafb 
remains, the comb is found thicker in that part 
than in any other. ' There are apartments 
prepared in every hive for the rearing of leve- 
/al queens, left by any accident, they fhould 
be iJ^jT,.*'**^*^ of their fovcreign miftrefs, and 
have none to '^'^ce her. When the members 



Vous for the extent of their city, by the additi*^ 
x)n of the young brood, a part of them, con* 
tbded by one of the youijg quectts^ leaved 
the parent llate^ and feeks a moi^ cbnvenient 
fituation elfewhere. A new fwarm b always 
compofed of a queen, feveral thouftind nirbrk^ 
iiig bees, among /which there is a mikture of 
old and young, and fome hundreds of drones; 
The mjoment the colony has chofen a new re^ 
iidence, the labourers begin to work with the 
Htmofl diligence, to procure materials foir food 
and building* Apparently confcious that theii^ 
qneen is ready to lay her eggs^ they are more 
anxious to provide cells for her progeny, thari 
for ftoring of honey- Such is their induftry^ 
Aat they will form combs twenty inches ill 
length, and proportionably wide, in the fpacd 
trf a night ahd i day. If the weather \\ favour- 
able, they niake iftoi-e wait during the firft 
fortnight, than in all the reft of the feafoii, 

CbarUSm iThe cbmmunity of bees does hot 
excel ill the arts of peace only, it is Skilled in 
the deftrudiive fclence of war. I have {tth 
Wiolc hives engaged in a pitched battle, S^heh 
^ (hitc has been, by fome cifctithfl^Ccj ^luil- 



dered pf ks honied (lore, buoger and nece^t; 
have compelled its members to feek a f re(h fup- 
piy 10 a i^eighbouring hivCy froQi wbdcb tbcy 
have been vigovoofly drjven away by its own^ 
ers* Ckeat flcip is oblGervable in thefe contefts, 
in the nanner of ppincting the ^x\g between 
the fcaly rings o£ their adverfaries bodies ; bat 
k often h9>ffti^ ^t the oc^ueror gains the 
irs^ry at the price of his life, for if he leave 
the fting in the \i^oiuk}| part of his bowels fol* 
^0ws it| a^cl ceft^tn death is thef coftfe^tienc^. 



A POOR man, wIh^ was door-keeper to s^ 
boufe iji Milan, found a purfe which contain- 
ed two hundred crowns. The man who had 
Joft it, informed by a public advertifement, 
came to the houfe, and giving fufiicient proof 
that the purfe belonged to him, th<; door-keep- 
er reftored it. Full of joy and gratitude, the 
pwpcr offered his bcnefador twenty crowfis. 



FassiofU 1S5 

Fbich he abfolutely refufed* Tei^ were then 
propofcd, and afterwards five ; but the door- 
keeper ftill continuing inexorable^ the man 
threw hi^ purie upon the ground, "and in an- 
gry tone, cried, " I have loft nothing, nothing 
at all, if you thus refufe to accept of a gratu- 
ity." The door-keeper then confented to- re- 
ceive five crowns, which he immediately diftri- 
buted amoDgft the poor. 



FASSIOJSr. 

TWO Gentleman were riding together, one 
pf whom, who was very choleric, happened to. 
be mounted on a high-mettled horfe- The 
borfe grew a little troublefome, at which the 
rider became very angry, and whipped and 
ii)urred him with great fury. The horfe, al- 
moft as wrong headed as his mafter, returned 
his treatment by kicking and plunging. The 
companion, concerned for the danger, and 
alhamed of the folly of his friend, faid to him 
coolly, " Be quiet, be guiety and shew your- 
self t be wiser ofibe two.*' 
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JOHN HENDERSON, a. b* 

This wonderful geniMs was born near Li- 
tticrick, in Ireland, 1757, ahd died in i788, 
at Oxford. He was buried in St. George*s 
church, Kingfwood, near Briftol. It is faid 
<tf him, that ** His very infancy denoted 
fomcthing extraordinary and great. He 
was born, as it Were, a thinking being, and 
was never known to cry or to expref^ 
any infantine peevifhnefs— Thofe yearl 
which are fpent in weaknefs, ignorance, and, 
the mifconceptions of the groffeft fenfes, were 
marked by him with ftrong intelligence. The 
queflions he aiked, as fooil as he was able to 
fpeak, aftonifhed all who heard him, and (hew- 
ed that he came into the world rather to teach 
others than to be taught by them." 

Self-knowledge enabled him wonderfully to 
Ipenetrate into the charaders and Aotivcs of 



^ahn Sendtrs&ht t^ 

Whcrsi * The face—- the ^ voice^ and the air, 
dlfclofed the moving principle within. And 
it is much to be queilionecl whether he was ever 
deceiTid In the judgment he formed of others^ 

Phffiognomy ((aid Mn Henderfon) may in-' 
creafe a man's knowledge, but not his happi^ 
nets* The phyfiognomift firft difcovers the evil 
in another and afterwards the good* But th6 
man unfkilled in the fcience, firfl difcovers 
the good which pleafes him, afterwards the 
tfae evil Which difguils him« 

With almofl every fcience he ^s acquaint* 
ed, yet was only thirty years of age when he 
died. The pious and the Wife obfefved with 
delight his continued fenfe of the divine pre* 
fence ; his implicit confidence in an over-ni- 
Img Providence, and his bfclief in an invifible 
World. -Whenever he mentioned the name o( 
the Majefty of Heaven, like the pious Boyle, 
Smd the reafoning Clarke, he obferved a fo-* 
Icnm paufe, is Confciotis in whofe prefence lie 
ftood. His drefs appeared very whimficah 
To fafhion he paid not the fmalleft deference* 
His outward garments were prepofterouflv 
hrge. His (hirt collar had only one button, 



i98 ne Wllk^S^^dmaster. 

imd 1m ndver wore a ftock or eravaty bnt fbi&e> 
times t4ed roynd hb seek a Mack ribbon like a 
fchooi-boy. His (boi^^ackles were as fttall 
as tboTe worn at tbe knees. To bsMr-dvefGn^ 
he was a great enemy, and could pever eo^re 
the appltcation of onHing irons, or the nfe of 
powder which he called Vfbite dust. He was 
feldom known to be in a paflion. When at 
Oxford, he was one day debating with a felbw 
Audeiit, who not keeping his trmper, threw 
a glafs of wine in bis face. Mr. HendarCbn 
took out V\s handkerchief, wiped himfelf, and 
coolly faid, " Tlmty sir^ was a digressipn^ nffv. 
^or the argument.** 



THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER, 

By ejcperience (lern, to learning prone, a 
foe to difobedknce, a friend to emulation, 
afllduous in his avocations, regular as the co- 
ming morn; by many loved. Such the man 
whofe daily cares were to learning given, and 
it is a pifty his cares are not more gratcfclly 
■^wned. 
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AL.6ERINE JUSriCE. 

A Greek merchant, refident at Algieny 
fn the year 1691, and d|iring the Deylik of 
Hagi Ghaban, had been in the habit of drop- 
, ping a jew afpers into the hand of an old beg- 
gar, who fat in the fun near b^ boufe, making 
^read lace ; but having occafion to go for 
^x months into Egypt, his charity was 4if- 
continued. At length however he returned, 
and began to ^repeat his gcci^omed gift. The 
beggar howev.er declined it, iayipg it was bet- 
ter to pay him . hi? arrears at once. " What 
arrears ?" cried the merchant. " The film 
due to me,*' replied the old wretch, " during 
your abfence amounting to 180 reals." The 
Greek, not knowing whether his impudence 
deferved more to be kicked or to he laughed 
at, left him, upon which he was^ immediately 
inmmoncd before the Dey. The Moor al- 
ledged that the merchant bad, for a whole 
^onth daily given him a real, and upon fyck 



tyo Remark worthy of atUrtttoiu 

an income he had left oflT work ; that the mer* 
chant had gone away without the leaft notice 
that hit penfion was to ceale ; that be bad (till 
kept his poft) prajring for bis return ; beildes, 
relying on his accuftomed liberality, be bad 
toatn&jcd debts for his fu^xjrt i but dpon de- 
manding his arrears the Greek bad laughed at 

The merchant did not difown the truth of 
the premifes, but infilled, that alms being vo- 
luntary, its continuance depended upon the 
will of the donor^ The Dey however decreed 
that the beggar fhould be pftid, with a piafter 
over and above for his reproaches, fagely ob" 
fctving, that " he had no bufincfs to excite 
expectations that he did not mean to gratify." 
Hid. of Algiers, p. 90. 
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REMARK WORTHY OF ATT^NtldlTi 






Amidst all the vices and all the enormiticf ' 
of the Algerine Turics (a people diftinguiftie* ^ 
for violence and rapacity, and almoft every fpc 
cies of cruelty) fomc good qualities are ob- 
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The Old Bachelor, 191 

ftnrable. The moft abandoned wretch never -■ 
prefumes to utter the name of God in vain, or 
add it, by way of decoration, to his ribaldry- 
Idem, p. 169. 

When will this be faid, even of men wlio 
glory in their fupeHor light and informsitibn ? 



THE OLD BACHELOR. 

A CHARACTER* 

THE temporal happlnefs of man very much 
depends on his focial connections, and that 
molt intimate connection which is formed by 
aiarr jage, feems to me the faireft chance which 
any man can have for domeftic comfort, 
r/iroughout all my life, I hate ever obferved 
ni<flT happinefs in the family of a married man, 
tfcan of a Tingle one. And of all mifcrable 
' BOrtals, I know none fo mifcrable as an old 
faaefle^or, one who has never formed a tender 
toinedtion with a woman ; for after all that 
ca»be faid, it is only with woman that we are 
I to expert that tender concern and anxious fo* 



jBo Of Bees. 

into the fliftpe of a femi-circle) and floats In a 
liqtiid, which fuftains tt, and promotes its 
growth. The working bees are very attentive 
in fupplying the worms with a ftiificient quan- 
tity of this liquor, which is ccnjeftured, by 
fome naturalifts^ to be a mixture of water 
with the juices of plants and flowers, colle^ed 
purpofcly for the nouriihment of the youngs 
whilft in that helplcfs, tender ftate. The work- 
ing bees continue to feed the worm for about 
eight days, till one end touches *the other in 
the form of a ring ; when it begins to feel the 
firft pofiure uneafy, it ceafes to eat, and un- 
rolls itfelf by degrees, thrufting that end for- 
ward to'wards the mouth of the cell, which is 
to be the head. The tafk of the attendant 
bees is now changed from that of feeding the 
worm, to faflening up the top of the cell 
with a lid of wax; and cherifhing the brood, 
and advancing the approaching transformation 
by their natural heat. In this concealment^ 
the worm prepares a web of (ilk in the manner 
of the filk-wprm. This web forms a lining to 
the cell, and affords a convenient covering for 
the change of the worm into a nymph or chry- 



iklis. In the i^ace of eighteen 6t twenty days, 
Uie' change is etfe<Sied^ and the bee endeavours 
to extricate itfelf from its dark and narrow pri- 
Iqo^ by forcing its way with its teeth through 
the lid of th^ cell. One horn appears firfl, 
then the head^ and, at lad, the Ivhole body^ 
This eiq>ah{ioh to life and liberty is fometimei 
the work of half a day. The bee^ when relea-^ 
led from its fetter $, Aands upon the furface 
bf the comb, till it has acquired its natural 
tomplexioii, and a degree of vigour and matU'i 
Hty to enable it to labouf* The reft of the 
bees ^athcf round it in this ftate^ celebrate it^ 
birth^ and feed it with honey out of their' own 
mouths- The ftiell of the chryfalis, and the 
fcattejred pieces of wax, which ar^ left in the 
tell) are removed by the working bees ; and 
the receptacle is no fooner cleared from the 
Jrelics of its former inhabitant, and ready to 
receive another, but the queen again depofits 
an egg in iu The hair, which covers the bo- 
dies of the young bees, being whitifh, caufes 
them to have the appearance of a grey colour ; 
but they gradually lofe that hue, and becom#. 
brown. 

Q 
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fleaion, that there is not a fii^le perTon in ihm 
houfey who caret whether be be found dead 
pr lUive in his bed next morning. 

So much for old bachelors.*«»What is the 
inference from all this I The plain inference 
from this is, that as a young man is^in a iitua« 
ttoB to provide for a family, the moft prudent 
thing he can do is to many, if he wi(hes to 
avoid the temptations to which iingle men are 
expofed, and values his integrity, his confU* 
tutlon, or his temporal happinefs. 



THE FISHERMAN 

DwE^T in a little hovel by the river Mc^ 
patience was pid^ured in his features, indo- 
lence in his gait, induftry in his front, and in 
his eye anticipation— -unacquainted with let- 
ters, nnfkilled in artifice, fave in the line of 
his profeffion ; mild in his natnre, though a 
natural advocate for liberty. He had a wife 
and three little ones— ^Mary was thrifty as 
well as faithful ; by fpinnin^ ftic procured 



^ Instance 0/ Btneitolenee. 195 

fotne fevr luxuries, but then her " humble 
wifbes never learnt ta ftwy." It was her folc 
pride to nourifb with tendernefs her infants ; 
to have a clean hearth, a fparkling fire^ and at 
church to appear decent. Oh 1 hateful atfibi*' 
tion, was it not for thee we (hould allofui 
travel placidlf through the valley of life ; war 
Would ceafe to devaftatei and angelic peaco 
wanton on the plain. 



INSTANCE OF BENEVOLENCE. 

TWO boats fet out from Dover in ftormy 
weather to afiift a vefTel in diftrefs : one, con* 
tuning three failors, was overfet ; one of the 
failors funk immediately to the bottom, the 
others were ftruggling for life. When a rope 
was thrown to one of them from the men in 
the other boat, he refufed it, crying out, 
^ Fling it to Tom, he is now ready to fiak^ 
and I can laft fometime longer." TheydiA 
fo, Tom was drawn into the boat ; and then 
the rope was flung to the generous tar, juft in 
time to fave him from being drowned. 




A (fAUTION TO CELIA. 

- A YOUNG girl, who had a crowd of pra^ 
faic and poetical faiters, once telling an intel- 
ligent nmn who had long paid his addrefles to 
her, that her other admirers praised ber much 
more than be did^ he fent her the follpwing 
Stanzas : 

You've been told that your bofom's like snoWy 
But that's for the fake of the jeft ; 

'Tis as cold^ fays the languiihing beau. 

With a figh as his accents expred. 

Though your eyes are as dim as a whiting's 
To rubies they're furcly compar'd, 

3ut to Waller, and other men's writings, 
You'll find the bard has rcpair'd. 

Then take this Advice* 

When Strephon writes encomiums on your eyes, 
Look in your glafs !— .you'll be convinc'd he lies; 
If chance he makes extempore^ s on your hair, 
Bid him read Cowley, and he^Ufind them there; 
And if he writes—" in James I do expireJ*^^ 
J^e sure j^pu put bis r^erses in the fire^ 
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WlKCBESeTER* 

[/roar Etfiections on the Principles end 

Institutions of Popery J^ 



WYCKLIFF 
LED the way to the Engllflr reformatiorr, 
snd by his opinions and writings feegan to dif- 
pl tbc darkncfs in which the reyjgion of his 
teuntry was involved. His narae became of 
courfe, odious in the higbefl degree to the par- 
trfans of the do(-trines and jurifdidiion of the 
Koman fee : aU his opinions advcrfe to thefe 
we re formally condemned^ and the council of 
Conftance executed a fort of impotent vcn- 
^»nce on him, by orderiog bis bones to be dug 
»p many years after his death, and burnt. No- 
thifig is more natural, than to fuppofe, that 
tlicre might he fome mixture of what was ex- 
ceptionable among thefe opinions, confidering 
R 2 



198 Lutber. . 

the early period in which he livedo the ttiihii» 
proved ftate of all religious and ufefbl learmngf 
and x!ttt newnefs of the ground on which hef 
ftood againft fuch a hoft of formidable adverfa- 
ries* But the vigour of his mind^ in feinn|p 
the great principles on which the reformation 
in its naturer (late proceeded, and the courage 
with which he dared ^t that time to maintaia 
them, placed him in the higheft rank of merit 
among the reformers, and intitle him to the 
rcfpe^ and gratitude of all proteftantpofterity. 



It required a degree of perfeverance and in- 
trepidity not lefs than that which Luther poC 
fefled« to make him engage in the arduous con^ 
ted, to fupport him through its continuance, 
and finally to give him fuch fuccefs in it, as to 
carry off from the allegiance of Rome, either 
under his own immediate ftandard, or that of 
the allies couneded with him by a common 
caufe, fo large a proportion of her fubje^b« 
For to him tfiuft be in a great rocafure attri- 



Luther* 199 

boted all the branches of the reformation^ 
trhich fpread over the different parts of Europe^- 
after he had firft planted it in Germany. A 
wonderful atcbievement this for a private Ger- 
man monk ; and an inAance, among many 
others, with what inconfiderable and apppa^ 
rently inadequate inflrumcnts the moft impor- 
tant purpofes of Providence are accompliQied* 
Luther was in his manners and writings coarfe, 
prefumingy and impetuous ; but theie were 
qualities allied t& thofe which alone made him 
capable of fupporting well the extraordinary 
charader in which he appeared. I have al- 
ways been ftruck with his tranilating the whole 
Bible into German, which is a claffical book 
in that language, and has, I believe, as a 
tranflation, maintained high credit down to lat- 
ter times, as a lingular proof of learning and 
ability* Whoever will confider the difficulty 
of 011^ man^s executing fuch a work at a period^ 
when the knowledge of the original languages 
was rare, and the aiTilUnces of facred criti* 
cifm and literature (which have been fince fo 
much multiplied) were inconGderable and fcan-. 
ty^ will be probably inclined to agree with. ne 
in this opinion* 
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£XASM|TS« 
Nothing could be more dXWcrtBt from Lu- 
ther's character than that of Erafmus, wbb 
^as equally sensible with bim of the ahufes and 
iuperftitions of the Roman church. No man 
could expoie them better by ferious reafoning 
or elegant raillery. Of the external forms of 
monaliic devotion none had a more perfedi con- 
tempt. But he had not Luther's intrepidity 
to avow his opinions and to fupport them. Let 
tis not, however, be too ready to blame him 
for not being willing to encounter dangers " 
TvMch were fufficient to imprcfs terror on tlie 
florutcft mind ; but be grateful to him for the 
fervice done to true chrittianlty by the juft 
conceptions' of it expreffed in his writmgs, for 
his early editions of tbc ITtw Teftamcnt, and 
liii^ labours on it, which are -ftiH confuked and 
read witli utility and pleafure, and for his ge- 
nersA merits to Itterature at HrgCm To him, 
^K>m1>ls«bundant erudition, lirom his good tatle, 
find the captivating pleafantnefs of his flyle^ 
«Uke r^rmoved f rom barbarifm and pedants y. 



, Jaiier Tault, aot 

a»d fr(»ii that am^xuty of genius wlkicb render* 
•d trery. fabje^ lie treated agreeable, was lU 
terature more indebtedi-'ithan ta any otber pei> 
fim ia tbe ffh^k tift of iUuftriovs fcholars, wbo 
i^urifhed on its reTtvaU 

At length Erafmus, that^great injur'd nameV 
The glory of the priefthbod and the ftame, ^ 
Stetnm'd the wild torrent of ti barbarous age, 
And drove thofe hoary Vandals off the fttage* 
Pope's Essay on Criticism^ 



FATHER PATTL. 
Whenever unfortunate events are confider- 
ed as Judgments from heaven on the fuSerers^ 
a palDige from the incomparable Father Paul, 
An the death of the re£o\rmers ZuingUus^nd 
£colampadiuf, always occurs to me- " Th^ 
cathoIlcsjT fays he, *' attributed the death of 
ll^th %P divine Provide^e« which in compaifi^ 
onto the Swlfti mxim^ h^ p#ni(bed and taken 
away tiiCr auiiiof^ pf difi^ord. And it is cer- 
tainly/' h^ f>r<HJCpi^^ " a pious and religious, 
turo of if^^ to attribute the ;difj:iofal of every^ 
eve^t 19 diviae Providewcj but t^deterauuf 
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licitude "which tampers diftref<s> and renders 
our afifefllons tolerable^ 

The precife old batehetoi*^ is one e£ tbofe 
charadtcrs whifch is very naturally difagreeable 
to the youth of both fexes, infomuch, that 
old batchelor, is almod a teriii of reproaclu 
Let us furvey the old batchelor in all his glo- 
ry. He gets up in the morning, and rings his 
bell ; his fervant attends to knoM^ ^hat he 
%rould be pleafed i6 have— -becaufe he is paid 
for it,*-The bid bachelor orders breakfaft of cof- 
fee, or tea, dr chocolate, and his houfekeepcf 
makes the tea, or coffee, or chocolate^<wbecaitfc 
ihe is paid for it.— When this is over, he rings 
his bell again, and defires the fervant to remoirc 
the things ; this the fervant does-— becaufe he 
is paid for it-^-tNext, old Celibacy orders 
his horfe to be got ready ; the fervant conveys 
the orders to the ftable-keeper, who immedi« 
ateiy fends the horfe faddled and bridled-^— be- 
caufe he too is paid for it.— ^ While he is pre- 
paring to mount, the houfe-keeper aflcs him 
■what he will pleafe to have for dinner ; lie 
f wears an oath or two, and wonders how (he 
can aik fuch a queftion fo fbon after breakfaft* 
Qn hi» return he fits down to dinner-^which 
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ten to one he does not like ; it is not his fa- 
vourite difli, or it is not well dreft , there is 
not the propei" fauce, or the bread is ftale ; 
he theft fcoWs the fervants — they bear the 
fcolding with great philofopby— becanfe they 
are paid fbf it ;— -and if he threatens to difmifs 
them, they are equally indifferent, becaufe 
they can foon get another fervice in a family 
where there is one to fuperintend the whole^ 
and take the blame off their (houlders— The 
dinner being over, be drinks a bottle with art 
acquuintance, and then enjoys the fuperlative 
fatisfadion of railing againft the female fex^ 
*nd, perhaps,'linging a foolifh fong, or giving 
a foolifh toafl in favour of celibacy, all of 
which his friend agrees to^ becaufe he— Jikes' 
the wine ! 

All this being over, the friend, or friends 
leave him, and he dozes away the time until 
fopper, i^hich is ferved up in great order b/ 
his fervants— becaufe they are paid for it ;— r 
and after falling afleep in his chair, he is wa^ 
kened by his uneafy pofture— after which he 
goes quietlyand orderly to bed, with the rc-^ 

t R 
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fie^ioni that there is not a fingle perfon in tht 
houfe} who cares whether he he found dead 
pr ^ive in his hed next morning. 

So much for old bachelors.*-What is the 
inference from all this ? The plain inference 
from this is, that as a young i^n is>in a fitua- 
tioa to provide for a family, the mod prudent 
thing he can do is to marry, if he wifhes to 
avoid the temptations to which fingle men arc 
expofedy and values his integnty, his conlli« 
tutlon, or his temporal happinefs. 



THE FISHERMAN 

DwEXT in a little hovel by the river fide» 
patience was pidlured in his features, indo- 
lence in his gait, induftry in his front, and ia 
his eye anticipation— unacquainted with let- 
ters, unfkilled in artifice, fave in the line of 
his profeffion ; mild in his nature, though a 
natural advocate for liberty. He had a wife 
and three little ones— ^Mary was thrifty as 
well as faithful ; by fpinninff Ihe procured 
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fome few luxuriesi but then her " humble 
wifbes never learnt to fttty.'' It was her fde 
pride to nourifli with tendernefs her infants ; 
to have a clean hearth, a fparkling fire^ and at 
church to appear decent. Oh I hateful aihbi-' 
tion, was it not for thee we (hould all of xA 
travel placidly through the valley of life ; war 
would ceafe to devaftate, and angelic pease 
wanton on the plain. 



INSTANCE OF BENEVOLENCE. 

TWO boats fet out from Dover in ftormy 
weather to affift a veiTel in diftrefs : one, con* 
taining three failors, was overfet ; one of the 
failors funk immediately to the bottom, the 
others were (Iruggling for life. When a rope 
was thrown to one of them from the men in 
the other boat, he refufed it, crying out, 
" Fling it to Tom, he is now ready to fiak^ 
and I can lad fometime longer." They did 
fo, Tom was drawn into the boat ; and then 
the rope was flung to the generous tar, juft in 
time to favc him from being drowned. 



TJhe Cottager* to; 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door. 
Pillow and bobbins all her little flore ; 
Content, though mean ; and cheerful, if not 

gay; 

Sbuf^ing her thres^s about the live-long day^ 
Joft earns a fcanty pittance ; and at night 
Lies down fecure, her heart and pocket light t 
She, for her humble fphere by nature fit, 
Has little underftanding, and no wit, 
Receives no praife ; but though her lot befucb, 
(Toilfome and indigent) (he renders much ; 
JtA knows, and knows no more, her Bible 

trac— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with fparkling eyei. 
Her title to a treafure in the ikies* 

Oh, happy peafant ! Oh, unhappy bard I 
His the mere tinfel, her's the rich reward ; 
He prais'd perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 
She never heard of half ^ mile from home ; 
He, loft in errors, his vain heart prefers ; 
She, fafe in the fimplicity of her*s* 

Not many wife, rich, noble or profound 
In fcience, win one inch of heav'nly ground* 
And is it not a mortifying thought 
The poor fhould gain it, and the rich (hould 

not I 
No— .the volupt'aries, who ne'er forget 
Onepleafure loft, lofe heav'n without regret ; 
' Regret would roufe them, aud give birth to 

pray'r ; 
Pray'r would add faith> and faith would fix 

them there. 
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Not that the Former of us all in this. 
Or aught he dof s, is govern'd by caprice ; 
The fuppotition is replete with fm, 
And beai-s the brand of blafphcmy burnt in. 
Not fo— the filver trumpet's heav'nly call 
Sounds for the poor, but founds alike for all c 
Kings are invited ; and, would kings obey, 
No flaves on earth more welcome were than 

they: 
But royalty, nobility, and ftate. 
Are fuch a dead preponderating weight, 
That endlefs blifs, (how ftrangcfoc'er it fcein) 
In counterpoife, flies up and kicks the beam. 
'Tis open, and ye cannot enter— why ? 
Becaufe ye will not, Conyers would reply—. 
And he fays, much that many may difpute 
And cavil at with eafe, but none refute% 
Oh, blefs'd effeft of penury and want, 
The feed fown there, how vigorous is the 

plant I 
No foil like poverty for growth divine, 
As leaneft land fuppHes the richefl wine. , 
Earth gives too little, giving only bread, 
To nourifl) pride, or turn the weakeft head ; 
To them the founding jargon of the fcbools 
Seems what it is— a cap and bells for fools : 
The light they walk by, kindled from above, 
Shows them the (horteft way to life and love ? 
They ftrangers to the controverfial field, 
Where deifts, always foil*d, yet fcom to yield, 
And never check 'd by what impedes the ^ife, 
Believe, ruQi forward* and poffefs the prize. 
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LAMBS AT PLAT. 

ON airy downs the Ihepherd idling lies^ 
And fees to-morrow in the marbled Scies. 
Here then, my foul, thy darling theme purfuc^ 
For every day was Giles a shepherd too. 

Small was bis charge ; no wilds had they to 

roam, 

But bright enclofures circling round their home. 

Nor yellow bloffom'd furze, norflubborn thorn, 

The heath's rough produce, had their fleeces 

torn : 
Yet ever roving, ever feeking thee, 
Enchanting fpirit, dear Variety I 
O happy tenants^ prifoners of a day ! 
Keleas'd to eafe, to pleafure and to play ; 
Indulged thro* every field by turns to range, 
And tade them all in one continued change* 
Por though luxuriant their graffy food. 
Sheep long confined but loath theprefent good ; 
Bleating around the homeward gate they meet, 
And ftarve, and pine, with plenty at their feet. 
Loos'd from the winding lane, a joyful throng, 
See, o'er yon paflure how they pour along ! ^ 
Giles rouhd their boundaries takes his ufual 

ftroll ; 
Sees every pafs fecur'd, and fences whole : 



3oS Lambs at Play* 

High fences, proud to charm the gazing eye. 
Where many a nefUing firft efTays to fly ; 
Where blows the woodbine, faintly (h^ak'd 

with red, 
And reds on every bough its tender head ; 
Hound the young a(h its twining branches 

meet, 
Or crown the hawthorn with its odours fwect. 
Say, ye that know, ye who have fek and feen. 
Springes morning froiles, and foul-enlivening 

green. 
Say, did you gv9€. the thrilling tranfport way 1 
Did your eye brighten, when young lambs at 

play 
Lcap*d o'er your path with animated pride. 
Or gaz'd in merry clufters by your fide ? 
Ye who can fmile, to wifdom no difgrace^ 
At the arch meaning of a kitten's face ; 
If fpotlefs innocence, and infant mirth, 
Excites to praife, or gives reflection birth % 
In fhades like thefe purfue your fav'rite ]oy^ 
Midfl Nature's revels, fports that never cloy^^ 
A few begin a fhort but vigorous race, 
And indolence abaih'd foon flies the place ; 
Thus challeng'a forth, fee thither one by one. 
From every fide aifembling playmates run ; 
A thoufand wily anticks mark their ftay, 
A darting crowd impatient of dekiy. 
Like the fond dove from fearful priibn freed, 
Each feems to fay, *' Gome, let us try our 

fpecd :" 
Away they fcour, impetuous, ardent flrong, 
The green turf trembling as they bound alon^ 
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Adown the flope; then yp the hillock climb, 
"Where every molehill is a bed of thyme ; 
There panting ftop ; yet fcarcely can refrain ; 
Jl bird, a leaf, will fet them off again : 
Or, if a gale with ftrength unufual blow, 
Scattering the wild-briar rofes into fnow, 
Their little limbs increafing efforts try, 
Like the torn flower the fair affemblage fly. 
Ah, fallen rofe 1 fad emblem of their doom ; 
Prail as thyfelf, they peri fh while they bloom ! 
Though unoffending innocence may plead. 
Though frantic ewes may mourn the favage 

deed. 
Their (hepherd comes a meffengef of blood. 
And drives them bleating from their fports and 

food- 
Care loads his brow, and pity wrings his heart, 
For lo, the murdering butcher with his cart 
Demands the firftlings of his flock to die. 
And makes a fport of life and liberty ! 
His gay companions Giles beholds no more ; 
Clos'd are their eyes, their fleeces drench'd in 

gore ; 
Nor can compaffion with her fofteft notes. 
Withhold the knife that plunges through their 
^ throats : 

Down, indignation ! hence, ideas foul ! 
Away the fhocking image from my foul I . 
Let kindlier vifitants attend my way. 
Beneath approaching Summer*s fervid ray ; 
Nor thanklefs glooms obtrude, nor cares an- 
noy, 
Whilft the fweet theme is universal joy* 
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THE CHOICE: 



SHOULD e'er kind Providence voucbfafc 

to give 
Me free permiffion as l*d chufc to live, 
I'd firft feledl fome rural, fnug retreat, 
With a fmall cottage, elegantly neat. 
Encircling ivy (hould its walls entwine. 
The fragrant rofe, and lovely jeffamine, 
To grace my humble dwelling, fhould com- 

bine^ 
Six fertile acres of the richeft ground, 
My little manlion fhould inclofe around j 
Whilft the foft murnlurs of fome purling ril^ 
The ravifh'd ear with pleafing founds (hould 

fill. 
A pleafant garden too I'd have, well ftor'd 
With choiceft fruits, to decorate my board j 
And when the mind, from gleafing ftudy free, 
Should feem difpos'd to fociability, 
I'd chufe fome friend, who innocently gay^ 
Should with me pafs a chearful hour away ; 
A friend, of manners gentle, and refin'd. 
The pride, and ornament of the human kind ! 
Thus blefs'd (together with an income clear^ 
Ot juft one hundred flerling pounds a year), 
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Secure from want, life's fleeting hours I'd 

fpend, 
In ferving God^ my neighbour, and myfriend ; 
Nor envy thofe, to whom indulgent heav'n, 
Has greater wealth, and better fortune giv'n* 



THE SHIPWRECK. 

FOUR hours have fled fince like a fiery orb 
In fplendour lurid fank the lamp of day, 
And eve breaks off abruptly into night ; 
Horror-clad fhe comes, fpreadiug wild terror 
O'er this nether world- — Till now, ne'er heard! 
Such warring elemental ftrife — ^Methinks 
That lightning clad hell's genius rides the 
Wild- wing of the florm-^The earth's con- 

vuls'd, and 
Ocean furges mingle with the clouds-i— 
Hear'd you that found ! twas the iignal fad of 
Wave-worn mariners, whofe bark, impell'd 
On whh furious hafte, againft their efforts 
Fiies, to where the furge in dreadful thunders 
Break upon the founding fliore— 

But dimly 
Seen, behold yon female form, around whofe 
Head the vivid lightnings play, the while her 
Locks loofe flowing lafh h^r beauteous face : 
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•Tis Eleanor, flie the blue-eye'd maid whom 
Edward lov'd. 

Three annual funs have roU'd, 
Since, for to reinflate th' injured fortune 
Of a much'd-lov'd parent, he to eaftern 
Hcalms did fail — What bodings fatal rufb'd on 
Eleanor's mind 1 what fecret terrors 
Then ufurp'd her foul, with what eloquence 
(Love-taught) in tears againft it did fhe plead, 
Herfelf, her fortune, all offering, him 
To detain — He of noble foul, refused 
In his own woes the fair-one to involve ; 
Her forrowing he left— 

But the tidings 
Of a grief-worn father waning to the 
1 omb, now afk his quick return. 

From rooming's 
Dawn till night with murky veil enwraps the 
Ocean wide, does Eleanor watch 
Each coming fail, and in expedance (ighs. 
Laft eve retiring, fcarce on the pillow 
Had file thrown her, when, fcar'd by the fleet- 
in o* 
Vlfion of tlje night (lie 'woke, and o'er her 
Hear'd the ftormy wild uproar — 
Up file fprang_and foon to yon rock, which 
O'tr the troublous deep impends, ihe flies, and 
Thro' the mills of moody night, affifted 
By the lightnings glare, behold yon (hatter'd ' 
VelTel driven by the furious ftorra, 
'i'o furc deflrudion on yon pointed 
Crags— Hark! that Wiek diftrefs'd I Ihc 
ftrikes 1 (he fplits ! 
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And to the waves the wretched failor flings- 
Behold, on the boiling billows borne, a 
Youth, who with nervous arm 'gainft death 

contend ; 
Eleanor fees him— Oh I 'tis Edward ! 
A^ what a fatal hour to meet— Sec, from 
The pendent rock fhe plunges in the deep, 
And clafps her Edward in the hour of death. 
In chade embrace ' they 'mid the waves go 

down ! 
Angels of blifs, their fpotlefs fpiritsbear 
To where life's troublous ftorms arc felt no 

more. 

THE LAMB. 

** A new fallen lamb, as mild Emmeline paft, 
In pity (he tum'd to behold, [blaft, 

How it fhiver'd and {hrunk from the mercilefs 
Then fell all benumb 'd with the cold. 

She rais'd it, and touch'dby the innocent's fate. 

Its foft form to hcrbofom fhe prcft ; 
But the tender relief was afforded too late, 

It bleated, and died on her breaft. 
The moralift then, as the corfe fhe refign'd, 
^ And, weeping, fpring flowers o'er it laid, 
Thus mufed, " So it fares with the delicate 

" To the tempcflsof fortune betray'd. [mind, 
** Too tender, like thee, the rude fhock to fuf- 
tain, 

" And deny'd the relief which would fave ; 
" 'Tis loft, andwhen pity and kindnefs are vain^ 

<' Thus we drcfs the poor fufferer's grave." 
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To A Toung Lady devoted to Religion* 

FAIR devotee to virtue's Ipotlefs catifc I 
May rain'drant angels fofter your intent ; 

For mild to you appear the Saviour's laws^ 
And all his maxims meet your ly?ft confeat. 

Whilft others dance along the gsty faloon, 
Where art's full light (heds imitative day, 

Or through the Park beneath the waneing 
noon, 
Spread all their charms, elaborately gay : 

'Tis youi*s to weigh life*s temporary joys, 
To point young palUon to its nobleft end. 

To (hun the vain, whofe frothy converfe clofSj 
And woo religion as your darling friend. 

Averfe to follies that from cuftom fpring. 
Your placid bofom (hall no anguifli know ; 

And truth fhall mount you on his feraph wing, 
Far from thcfe fublunary mounds of W6c. 

Adjoin'd to virtue, ne'er from her recede ; 

Then as your perfon (liall your mind appear, 
Replete with grade, to beautify each deed ; 

And fraught with lafting charms, to blefii 
each future year I 
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Yon cottager, vho weaves at her o\in'door| 
Pillow and bobbins all ber little (lore ; 
Content, though mean ; and cheerful, if not 

. gay; 

Shuffling her thres^s about the live-long daf, 
Jnft earns a fcanty pittance ; and at night 
Lies down fecure, her heart and pocket light t 
She, for her humble fphere by nature fit, 
Has little underftanding, and no wit. 
Receives no praife ; but though her lot befucb, 
(Toilfome and indigent) (he renders much ; 
Juft knows, and knows no more, her Bible 

true*— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with fparkling eyes. 
Her title to a treafure in the ikies* 

Oh, happy peafant ! Ob, unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinfel, her's the rich reward ; 
He prais'd perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 
She never heard of half a mile from home ; 
He, lod in errors, his vain heart prefers ; 
She, fafe in the fimplicity bf her*s. 

Not many wife, rich, noble or profound 
In fciehce, win one inch of heav'nly ground- 
And is it not a mortifying thought 
The poor fhould gain it, and the rich (faould 

not ^ 
No-^thc voluptuaries, who ne'er forget 
One pleafure loft, lofe heav'n without regret ; 
Regret would roiife them, and give birth to 

pray'r ; 
PrayV would add faith, and faith would fix 

them there. 
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